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THE SCIENTIFIC MEETING AT YORK. 
“ Tux British Association for the Advancement.of Science 
Es met this year at York during the week between the 26th 
Pee September and 3d October, being its fourteenth assem- 
wave. Hage, and its second visit to that ancient city, where 
ay hands it was originally planned and constituted. Favoured 
ands; during the whole time with brilliant weather, gather- 
.r. ing in one of the most beautiful of English seasons, 
r! and in the midst of scenes striking from their antique 
nd fair; grace and magnificence, it was an extremely pleasant 
re affair, to all at least who, like myself, went in the 
‘st be vain; pore simplicity of a love of science and of science’s 
es cultivators, and with no trying or tasking part to sus- 
tain in the performances. Arriving the day before the 
Se ineeting—a party of three—we lost no time in making 
gr way to the place of reception in the Guildhall of 
HM. the city, where we found the usual bureaux established 
for the transaction of business with the individual mem- 
: bets, under an oaken roof which had probably secn 
rinditaies the entertainments of the mayors of York to the Presi- 
ry usually of the North in the days of Elizabeth and James. 
—most of was the usual difficulty about lodgings, the poorest 
says—In HM of all classes of gentlemen being, as in all other places 
scopeiaian where the association has met, objects of unbounded 
air of ifs ME CUpidity to those who had any room to spare; but we 
ithout re at length obtained centrally situated and comfortable 
als in the @ quarters in an ancient mansion near the river, the 
a a vicarage, we were told, of the adjoining church. This 
can toit matter being settled, we were at liberty to go about for 
nptom of fam the gratification of our curiosity ; and first we proceeded 
3 were, on to the meeting of the general committee in one of the 
utter were Hi council-rooms adjoining to the Guildhall. Here we 
v= found the principal members of the association already 
» miles by assembled, and in full deliberation on arrangements. 
est resis Around a long table occupying the centre of a 
eckon the #3 Gothic room, lighted through stained glass, are ranged 
r they are Hi} the venerable chiefs of the British philosophical world, 
while others sit on forms extending along the walls; 
about a hundred in all being present. There is a dis- 
e town of Hi cussion on the claims of the rising science of ethnology, 
noms or investigation of the physical characters of nations, 
; the last A @ be placed in a section by itself, instead of being 
Yhristians, ( gtafted on the medical one, which has always been felt 
Morocco. @ a8 a withered branch of the association. One or two 
— s cultivators of this science, from the side walls, make a 
s gener spirited remonstrance against the Mezentian arrange- 
“Ment, and several of the great men at the head of the 
fable endeavour by soft words to conciliate them. At 
burgh (also some concessions being made, the ethnologists 
a, Oy ee ate satisfied and silenced. Meanwhile many others of 
the leading savans, taking little interest in these prelimi- 
ye volume’, Hi Maries, are whispering to each other, or scribbling letters 
nee for home. We may take this opportunity to ascertain 


“from an extensively knowing friend—the names of: 


such of the principal figures as we were not previously 
acquainted with. And, first, who is that robust man in 
clerical dress, with a plain and homely, but intelligent 
face, not unlike what we conceive of Robert Burns ?—it 
is the very reverend Dr Peacock, so long the pet mathe- 
matician of Cambridge, and now Dean of Ely; the pre- 
sident-elect, moreover, of the association for the present 
year. And who is the young Yorkshire-squire-like man, 
with the florid good-natured, yet most gentleman-like 
face, near the dean, anc «t the head of the table ?—that 
is the Earl of Rosse, the president about to demit his 
authority, and who has of late years acquired such 
celebrity in conséquence of his efforts to extend the 
powers of the telescope. Near him is an elderly, but 
hale and good-looking man in grayish hair, and a plain 
coloured dress—-that is Colonel Sabine, so noted for a 
particular class of investigations in physics. Next to 
him, with locks still more silvered, and a pallid but 
reflective countenance, sits Sir David Brewster, now 
amongst our savans of oldest standing, and here parti- 
cularly interesting as the acknowledged father of the 
British Association. A middle-aged, gentleman-like 
man, with a finely-carried head, and dark intellectual 
eyes, rises to speak on some point of arrangement— 
that is Mr Murchison, the eminent geologist, author of 
the great work on the Silurian System, and who em- 
ploys his leisure and fortune unstintedly in prosecuting 
his favourite inquiries in other regions besides Britain. 
These are the principal members near the head of the 
table ; but casting our eyes into the recesses of the room, 
we quickly discern others of not less note. At the lower 
end, for instance, sit two men who have just come in, 
the more robust of the pair—he with the rough florid 
face, gray eyes, and grizzled hair worn deep over his 
strongly perceptive forehead—is Dr Whewell, the author 
of the History of the Inductive Sciences; the other, pale 
and slender, with nervous activity speaking so power- 
fully through his face and frame, is Professor Forbes of 
Edinburgh, a man of varied acquirements, though most 
generally known for his recent investigations of the 
glaciers. The talk of the meeting is, that it is to be a 
‘good’ one. There is, however, one blank which all 
deeply regret—namely, that occasioned by the absence 
of Dr Buckland, in consequence of sudden domestic 
calamity. Even in a section usually rich beyond the 
rest in attendance, it is impossible to help feeling this 
disappointment to be very great; and in an individual 
so popular, the cause of non-appearance is an additional 
subject of lament. 

Afternoon service in that glorious old minster occu- 
pied the next hour most gratifyingly. Dinner then had 
its claims, and these were attended to. Dropping there- 
after in a gossiping humour into the Guildhall, we 
foun Professor Sedgwick (just arrived) endeavouring 
to establish his identity at the life-member bureau. 
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Pointing to the ticket which bore the places of meeting 
and names of presidents in radiating fashion, ‘ Why,’ 
said he to my companion, ‘I am one of the rays of the 
star [having been president at Cambridge], and yet 
they don’t know me.’ Very sure did we feel that the 
young man, seeing him now, could not fail to know 

im on any future occasion. Having seen the mirthful 
professor inyested with the full privileges of the week, 
we cneell to a conversazione in the house of Mr 
Philips, one of the few resident members whose fame 
is of wide extent. We found this gentleman occu- 
pying an antique house formerly connected with St 
Mary’s Abbey, and conveniently situated near the 
museum and lecture-room of the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society. Here we were plunged into a dense 
mass of learned persons, filling two rooms even while 
they stood, and comprehending nearly all of any note 
who had as yet arrived in York. Having interchanged 
a few words with our entertainer, I was free to roam 
about the rooms in search of old acquaintances. 
Meeting with such persons, and hearing of all their 
doings since the former assemblage, is always felt as 
one of the most agreeable circumstances attending the 
weeks of the British Association. It was already known 
that there was to be an ample store of good papers 
at the sections, and that the personnel of the meet- 
ing was also to be brilliant. Pleasurable expectations, 
therefore, beamed through every countenance. It was 
delightful to observe and overhear the mutual greetings 
of many pairs and groups as they encountered here for 
the first time since perhaps the last meeting, or some 
one of earlier date. ‘How are you, Dr ——? Glad to 
see re here. Hope you are to read a paper?’ And so 
forth. Many were the aspects, styles of dress, and de- 
meanour of these sons of divine philosophy—some very 
grave men, some very lively; some in ultra sober, some 
in gay and fashionable attire; some thin, sharp, and 
pale, as befits the lingerer by the midnight lamp; others 
florid, robust, and even burly, as if they were daily en- 
gaged in rude exercises. One feature was, however, 
nearly universal—a certain expansion of the head which 
habit teaches us to associate on all occasions with supe- 
rior intellect. It was interesting for one who knew few 
of the company by name, to reflect that hardly one of 
the individuals who jostled him in these rooms but bore 
some high part in the field of letters or science, and 
would be missed and lamented amongst his countrymen 
if his light were to be removed from its place. 

The association, as is well known, divides itself into 
seven sections, distinguished by letters of the alphabet, 
and each of which meets every day of the week from 
eleven to three o’clock in some conveniently-fitted hall or 
large room, under a distinct president and officers. This 
arrangement renders it of course impossible for the 
members to witness more than a fraction of the business; 
but, to make matters as easy as possible, programmes 
of the whole designed proceedings are published every 
morning, and from these one may select objects to which 
to give his attention, according as his taste or his sense 
of their various values may incline. ‘The medical, 
statistical, and mechanical sections were on this occa- 
sion thinly attended; the chemical, zoological, and 
ge moderately ; and the geological largely. The 

t, indeed, seems to be at all times the leading de- 
partment of the association. The great writers in the 
science are always present; hence curiosity: then the 
comparative intelligibleness and popular interest of the 
subject is attractive. What is strange, there is gene- 
rally almost as many ladies as gentlemen present. On 
this occasion, the geologists had fur their p of meet- 
ing a large old fabric in the beautiful grounds con- 
nected with the ruins of St Mary’s Abbey, the hospitium, 
namely, or house for the entertainment of strangers 
belonging to that ancient monastery. Formed of stone 
in semi-Gothic fashion below, it presents a super- 
structure composed of bricks in a frame of oaken 
beams, after the fashion followed so frequently in the 
old English halls; and in this upper room, surmounted 


by masses of timber which had sheltered Catholic 
pilgrims of yore, did the most sprightly of the modem 
sciences now find its chosen home. On a platform ¢ 
the upper end, with a green cloth bench in front, gat 
the officers of the section, having generally large chart, 
and figures suspended upon the wall behind them. Jp 
the centre sits the preses, Mr Warburton, M.P., president 
of the Geological Society, and a zealous hard-working in. 
jae into this science—a tall, middle-aged man, of well. 

leveloped head, and pleasant, though reflective coup. 
tenance. By his side might generally be seen his friends 
De la Beche, Murchison, and Sedgwick ; also, very fre. 
quently, the blithe-faced Marquis of Northampton, who 
throughout these meetings was continually getting wp 
to say something cheerful, encouraging, and kind about 
men and things, and never seemed one moment out of 
humour. Here, too, sat very assiduously, in his capaci 
as secretary, the youthful Professor Ansted, of King’s 
College, London, author of a comprehensive treatise on 
the science, descriptive and economic, and whose keen 
intelligent countenance lent character to the scene. Fur. 
ther to the extremity might perhaps be seen the vener. 
able John Taylor, general secretary, or Mr Sopwith of 
Newcastle, so well known for his ingenious illustrations 
of the science by means of wooden models. Another 
figure frequently seen on the geological platform was 
one extremely noticeable on account of unusual tallness 
—the young Earl of Enniskillen. This nobleman be 
longs to a class whom we may hope to see extended 
in numbers ere many years elapse. In company with 
two other men of birth and fortune, he has for a 
time given much attention to the study of fossils. Every 
summer, these personages may be met in Berlin, Vienna, 
and the other capitals of continental Europe, not, like 
their compatriots, bent on mere amusement, or at most 
the gratification of taste by the sight of objects of 
art, but studying the various collections of the organic 
remains of the ancient world, and accomplishing ex- 
changes between superfluous specimens from their own 
collection, and equally superfluous but different samples 
from the museums under their inspection. Thus, while 
giving themselves a delightful occupation, they are em- 
ploying their large leisure and means in the performance 
of a service in the cause of science, and one of no small 
importance. 

A ‘scene’ which took place at the second day’s meet 
ing of this section may be briefly touched upon. The 
Dean of York, a gentleman in advanced age, had, it 
appeared, formed a wish to overthrow at one blow the 
whole structure of facts which the geologists have 
reared during the last forty years. The whimsicality 
of the attempt would have caused the section to reject 
such a paper from any man of inferior note ; but the 
local importance of its author, and dread of being ac- 
cused of fear to meet such an’ opponent, determined 
them to give it a hearing. When this was known on 
the morning of Friday, a vast multitude flocked to the 
section, and thus gave additional importance to what 
was at best a kind of indecent oddity in the course of 
the proceedings. In due time, the dean, a tall and ve- 
nerable figure, with an air of iniperturbable composure, 
walked through the crowd, and took his place by invi- 
tation beside the president on the platform. His paper, 
which he read with a firm voice, was briefly and ele 
gantly expressed, but otherwise was a most extraordi- 
nary production. To the mind of the writer, the whole 
of those collections of facts and illustrations, which the 
geologists have made during forty years, seemed to have 
existed in vain. He first presented a set of objections 
against the view of the Earth’s early history given by 
Dr Buckland in his Bridgewater Treatise, and then pro- 
ceeded to develop a theory of his own, accounting for 
all the phenomena in a manner designed to reduce them 
within a very brief space of time. The theory was 4 
wilder dream than any of Burnet’s or Woodward’s, and 
such as could not be listened to with gravity by any one 
acquainted with the science; yet, amidst the laughter 
which hailed it, the author went on with an unfaltering 
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to the end, when he quietly sat down beside 
Mr Warburton. By previous arrangement, the duty of 
ing to this attack—for such it was—had been con- 
Paty Professor Sedgwick, whose oratorical powers 
are acknowledged to be superior to those of any of his 
. Up, therefore, he rose, and commenced a 
speech which enchained the audience for an hour and a 
half, alternately charming them with its vast learning, 
and throwing them off their gravity by the most amus- 
ing and grotesque illustrations. The geologists, it ap- 
in their private meetings, are accustomed to 
latitude of discourse: they speak of such meet- 
as their ‘ geological fights.’ It was not therefore 
surprising, for more reasons than one, that this speech 
contained several severe hits at the assailing party. 
Itmust at the same time be observed, that the speech was 
itself to what might have been expected to be 
called forth with reference to any man of inferior years, 
ion, or rank. And it was, after all, the lightning 
loves to play, not wound; nor did the lively professor 
hesitate to make himself the subject of some little mirth 
—as where, having used the word below for above, and 
thus produced a titter, he said there was such a dance 
ofaioms, such a geological polka going through his brain, 
that he hardly knew what words he was using; and on 
mother occasion, when, having said that the one thing 
was as certainly identical with the other as that that 
row of ladies (pointing to the belles on the front form) 
were of the same species with himself, he paused at the 
smile which this contrast excited, and, laughingly re- 
fecting on his own extraordinary countenance, said, 
‘Perhaps the ladies may not think it much of a compli- 
ment to be thought of the same species with me!’ 
The whole scene was amusing in the extreme; but I 
think there can be no doubt that the interests of both 
would have been more regarded if no such 
‘fight’ had taken place. As often happens, more atten- 
tion was attracted to this unprofitable controversy than 
toany other subject which came before the association 
throughout the week. 

The Zoological Section met in the lecture-room of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, in the midst of a series 
of chambers devoted chiefly to the preservation of ob- 
jects of natural history. It was chiefly presided over 
by Dr Herbert, Dean of Manchester, an aged man of 
dlight figure, known respectfully in the philosophical 
world for a laborious work in natural history. The 
appearances held forth by this section of late years have 
partaken of the great improvement which has taken 
place, during that time, in the spirit and pursuits of 
naturalists. From being chroniclers of dry facts, and 
@umerators of species, zoologists have within twenty 
years become philosophical inquirers. And from the 
early age of many of these men, it may fairly be hoped 
that we shall see this spirit wax in strength instead of 
going back. The chief naturalists present are young 
men. On a front form you may observe a perfect galaxy 
of them—Professor Balfour of Glasgow, Dr Carpenter, 
80 well known by his works on Physiology, General and 
Human; Professor Edward Forbes of King’s College, 

, Whose investigations of the distribution of ma- 

tine animal life have of late attracted so much attention ; 
fessor Owen, the first comparative physiologist of 
his day. Various are the aspects of these men—Owen, 
plain, with dark lustrous eyes; Forbes, a handsome, 
dive-complexioned youth, with long hair smoothed 
away to one side; Carpenter, pale, blue-eyed, hawk- 
nosed, keen, grave, reflective. The papers and remarks 
of these three men were of great value, and their services 


Were algo extended to the geological section. But who is 
that little intelligent-looking man in a faded naval uni- 
form, who is so invariably seen in a particular central seat 
in this section? That, gentle reader, is perhaps one of 
the most interesting men who attend the association. 
He is only a private in the mounted guard (preventive 


tervice), at an obscure of the Cornwall coast, with 
four shillings a-day, and a wife and nine children, most 
of whose education he has himself to conduct. He never 


tastes the luxuries which are so common in the middle 
ranks of life, and even amongst a large portion of the 
working-classes ; he has to mend with his own hands 
every sort of thing that can wear or break in his house. 
Yet Charles Peach is a votary of natural history—not 
a student of the science in books, for he cannot afford 
books, but an investigator by sea and shore, a collector 
of zoophytes and echinodermata, strange creatures, 
many of which are as yet hardly known to man: these 
he collects, preserves, and describes; and every year 
does he come up to the British Association with a few 
novelties of this kind, accompanied by illustrative papers 
and drawings; thus, under circumstances the very oppo- 
site of those of such men as Lord Enniskillen, adding, 
in like manner, to the general stock of knowledge. On 
the present occasion he is unusually elated, for he has 
made the discovery of a holothuria with twenty tenta- 
cula, a species of the echinodermata, which Edward 
Forbes, in his book on star-fishes, had said was never yet 
observed in the British seas. It may be of small moment 
to you, who, mayhap, know nothing of holothurias, but 
it is a considerable thing to the fauna of Britain, and a 
vast matter to a poor private of the Cornwall mounted 
guard. And, accordingly, he will go home in a few days, 
full of the glory of his exhibition, and strung anew by 
the kind notice taken of him by the masters of the 
science, to similar inquiries, difficult as it may be to pro- 
secute them under such a complication of duties, profes- 
sional and domestic. But he has still another subject 
of congratulation ; for Dr Carpenter has kindly given 
him a microscope wherewith to observe the structure of 
his favourite animals, an instrument for which he has 
sighed for many years in vain. Honest Peach, humble 
as is thy home, and simple thy bearing, thou art an 
honour even to this assemblage of nobles and doctors ; 
nay, more, when I consider everything, thou art an 
honour to human nature itself; for where is the heroism 
like that of virtuous, intelligent, independent poverty ? 
and such heroism is thine! 

The Physical Section was for one morning popularly 
attractive, namely, when Lord Rosse described the diffi- 
culties he had encountered in the construction of his 
telescope. His lordship had a model prepared, by which 
to convey as sensible an idea as possible of the actual 
structure of this mighty tube, and the arrangements for 
its use; but the most interesting part of his exposition 
referred to the laborious processes for founding and 
polishing the speculum. Here, certainly, the forethought, 
care, and trouble called into employment, had been alto- 
gether extraordinary, and such as common minds could 
never have encountered: each object seemed only to 
have been attained after a vast amount of preparation 
and trial ; and still, through the whole course of opera- 
tions, the danger of sudden accident undoing all that 
had been done was continually imminent. His lord- 
ship’s style of address was easy and graceful, and his 
language extremely simple and perspicuous. His great 
telescope was, it appeared, only newly finished, and had 
not yet been employed ; but with another of only three 
feet diameter, he had already resolved distant patches of 
light in the heavens—the remotest of the class of objects 
called sidereal nebulee—into distinct stars, showing that 
they were clusters of stars similar to that to which our 
sun belongs, and the remoter parts of which constitute 
our Milky Way. What new revelations of the more 
distant fields of the Creator's glory are to be elicited 
by the six-feet speculum, it will be for time to show. 

The evening of Thursday was devoted to a general 
meeting in the Assembly Rooms, where the Earl of 
Rosse demitted, and the Dean of Ely assumed, the office 
of president, the latter delivering on the occasion a long 
address with reference to the objects of the associa- 
tion. This was rather a dull affair; but other evenings, 
spent in the same place, were more agreeable. One 
night was enlivened by a recital'from Mr Lyell of 
the recent fossil discoveries in America. Another was 
rendered still more agreeable by an account of certain 
recent discoveries in India. The demonstrator on this 
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last occasion was Dr Falconer, a young medical man 
revently returned from India on leave. The members, 
‘on ngewe Se evening, were surprised by the picture 
of a displayed on the green screen above the 
speaker’s head, exhibiting an animal the same in form 
as ordinary land-tortoises, but about twelve feet long. 
Strange as it may seem, remains of this huge animal, to 

| which the name of Collossochelys Atlas has been given, 
found in the superficial gravel upon the Sivalik 


| are 

hills ; some of these were shown, particularly one of the 
leg bones, the similarity of which to the correspond- 
ing bone of the modern diminutive species was easily 


recognised. It appears that this and a vast number of 
other animals, elsewhere found in the tertiary strata, are, 
in that part of the world, discovered in the more recent 
gravels, showing that the tertiary species may have lived 
in certain districts down to a time nearer to our own era. 
And this idea Dr Falconer connected in a very inte- 
| resting manner with mythic traditions of India, descrip- 
| tive of enormous tortoises, one of which was fabled to 
support the elephant by which the world was supported. 
It seemed not unlikely that these legends referred to 
animals which had been living in the early ages of man- 
kind, but which have for many centuries been extinct. 
The plain and perspicuous, yet arresting address of Dr 

, was universally allowed a high place among 
the stientific affairs of the week. He has made a most 
important contribution to geology, and the ample speci- 
mens which he has brought home enrich the museums 
to which they have been presented. His services are 
the more creditable to himself, that, placed in charge 
of the botanic garden upon the Sivalik hills, he had 
little means of cultivating the science in any of the 
more ordinary methods. When a canal excavation 
near the garden exposed to him a rich treasury of 
fossil bones, he had no means of studying in order to 
ascertain what these were; but he took an original 
method—he went off to the woods and wilderness, and 
shot animals, from which he might study comparative 
anatomy; and by a reference to these, he was able to 
refer the fossils to their proper species. What a crown- 
ing to years of toil, thus to be able at length to come 
before one of the most intelligent audiences in Europe, 
and enchain them with descriptions of such novelties in 
human knowledge! 

Another evening was devoted to a ball, which, how- 
ever, could scarcely be distinguished from the ordinary 
soirées, the only peculiar features being a rather poor 
orchestra clanging from the end of the room, and two 
couples attempting to dance polkas in as many small 
openings of the crowd. Here precisely the same groups 
of philosophers might be seen lounging about as on other 
occasions. On Friday afternoon, Earl Fitzwilliam, as 
president of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, enter- 
tained about a hundred and fifty of the members at 
dinner in the most sumptuous style. His lordship’s 
benevolent and amiable character was conspicuous on 
this occasion, and particularly in the manner in which 
he conducted the proceedings of the evening. It was 
most interesting to see him at the head of the range 
of tables, centring a long line of the highest intellec- 
tual men of his day—vwell-intending rank and wealth 
thus associating with natural distinction in a manner 
honourable to both. Wherever the eye was cast 
along the lines of guests, it beheld men of name; not, 
as often happens, gemming a waste of ordinary people, 
but thickly studded with scarcely any trace of such in- 
tervention. Right opposite to me was Justus Liebig, 
who has of late achieved so much British fame by his 
chemical researches and publications, a handsome dark- 
complexioned man about forty, with strong perceptive 
faculties (the reverse of the usual German brain), dark 
mild eyes, and an aquilie visage. Beside him was 
Professor Graham of London, flanked by a group of 
other eminent chemists. It may here be remarked, that 
Professor Liebig, M. Matteucci, and other foreigners 
who attended the meeting of the association, were lodged 
and entertained throughout the week at the expense 


of the local funds; a degree of hospitality for whic, 
they were quite unprepared, and which certainly casts 
honour on the city of York. 

Whatever be the general opinion regarding the Br. 
tish Association, the week during which it sits is always 
felt by the members to be one of pleasant excitement, 
That it really does something direct and substantial fo 
the advancement of science, its records testify; thst 
many able and interesting matters are brought before 
larger audiences at its sectional meetings than coulj 
otherwise be obtained for them, is evident to all. But] 


believe the principal benefits produced by it to be of | 
less obvious kind. One of these is the stimulus whic) | 


it gives to mind in the places which it visits. The timid 
local student, who almost sinks for want of encourage. 
ment amongst his, mayhap, commercial compeers, re. 
ceives a strong impetus from the deference which he 
sees on these occasions paid to science and to the 
learned. Young and fresh minds, on the outlook for 
fields of exertion, are by these means drawn into the 
line of philosophical investigation. A gentleman of 
considerable standing in one of the sections, expressed 
to me his opinion that one half of the leading men now 
in the association are its own children, persons whon it 
has stimulated and nurtured into philosophic being. 
The association, it must also be remarked, has the useful 
merit of being of no exclusive spirit. Men of all kinds 
meet in it: no philosophical doctrines or views, whith 
do not positively outrage decency, are here denied g 
hearing. The spirit of the institution is, I would say, 
essentially a liberal one, and the predominating feeling 
among the members is that of mutual kindliness and 
charity. The value of all this in a country where party- 
spirit reigns so widely, and produces such alienation, 
need not of course be insisted on. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL.* 


TRAVELLING undoubtedly takes its place as one of the | 


manias of the present day; and so abundantly are we 
furnished with books regarding every corner of the 
globe, that the great difficulty lies in making a proper 
selection from the multitude. Should any one, for in- 
stance, require information concerning the East, whole 
libraries of travel are at his disposal. He is bewildered 
by the vast amount of facts and observations arrayed 
before him; he knows not where to choose, or where to 
begin his researches, and if not of a very persevering 
temperament, he foregoes the desired information rather 
than be at the labour of selecting it. To relieve him 
from this difficulty, the editor of the Library of Foreign 
Travel has stepped in with his useful labours; the 
object of this work being to collect, from the writings 
of travellers from all nations, the interesting matter 
now dispersed through a wilderness of volumes, and to 
methodise this matter, and recast it into such a form 
as shall make it available for readers of limited means 
and leisure. 

The promise thus put forth has been well performed 
in the first section of the work, which treats of ‘ Syria 
and the Holy Land.’ Every ‘particular concerning 
those countries which is interesting to be known is 
graphically and pleasingly conveyed. ‘The stores from 
which the editor has drawn are not merely those usually 
at the command of English readers. The works of con- 
tinental travellers, of which no translations have as yet 
appeared, have been consulted with discriminating in- 
dustry, and extracts from them judiciously woven into 
the text. By this means the reader is able to perform 
an imaginary journey through one of the most inte- 


* The Library of Travel ; being a Popular Description of Foreign 
Countries. Edited by W. K. Kelly. Parts 1 to 5—Syria and the 
Holy Land. Chapman and Hall, London. 
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resting countries in the world, with the most entertain- 
ing and learned travellers of whom European literature 
can boast. ; 

The reader is made to enter Syria by way of Beyroot, 
and is, after gleaning some interesting facts concerning 
that celebrated port, transported to Damascus. ‘ Damas- 

| cus is a true Oriental city, and the least sophisticated of 
| gil the Muslim capitals. Here everything is eastern; 
} there are no Frank quarters, no shabby beings wander- 
ing about in black hats and pea-green jackets, no fan- 
| tastic aping of Frank customs and Frank follies by the 
command of an innovating sultan. The aspect of its 
streets certainly does not meet the expectation excited 
by its romantic appearance as viewed from a distance : 
they are narrow and irregular, and flanked with ugly 
dead walls; but broad streets are no luxury in a warm 
| dimate: and “here,” says Dr Richardson, “I felt the 
full force of the remark of Tacitus, that Nero spoiled 
Rome by broad streets.” Those of Damascus are seldom 
ofa width more than sufficient to allow two laden camels 
to pass each other without crushing the pedestrians, and 
many are of much narrower dimensions. They are the 
most noiseless possible: there are no wheeled carriages 
nilling along them; and the occasional step of a Chris- 
tian’s ass, a camel, a mule, or, more rarely, of a horse, 
does not- much disturb the mysterious stillness in which 
thecity appears wrapped, until you approach the bazaars 
and other places of busy resort. ‘The city contains a 
great many fine mosques; and, it is said, not less than 
five hundred private dwellings that might rank as 
palaces: but the interior magnificence of the houses 
adds nothing to the beauty of the streets, to which they 
present no more than dull mud walls, with one or two 
ill-made lattice windows at a considerable height. ‘The 
houses are sometimes constructed on arches that hang 
across the streets, making it quite dark. Wooden raf- 
ters, too, when the arch has not been turned, are visible 
frequently from below, and render the way still more 
gloomy. All great eastern towns are difficult to thread, 
but few in so great a degree as Damascus, from the per- 
plexing intricacy of the narrow streets, and of the many 
winding bazaars. Sometimes you are pinned up in a 
corner by a long string of camels, that fill the whole 
breadth of the way; and sometimes you are run down 
and covered with filth by a whole line of donkeys, that 
| trot heedlessly on with noiseless tread over the sandy 
| soil. However leisurely these animals may move, when 
the road is open and plain before them, they are all pos- 
sessed with an insane propensity for rushing forwards 
whenever the passage is narrowed by any casual ob- 
struction ; and when there happens to be several of them 
together on these occasions, a race ensues, which ends, 
perhaps, in two or three of them becoming fast wedged 
together, and then their kicking and pushing only make 
the case more desperate. The streets have a large bar- 
tier at each end, which is always closed at sunset, or 
very soon after, as a protection against thieves, and, as 
| some say, wives; but a very small bribe will open the 
| barrier at any hour of the night, for there is always a 
| gatekeeper at hand. It is not likely that these gates 
are of much use against solitary prowlers, for it would 
be an easy matter to run along the tops of the houses 
through any quarter of the city ; and a man attacked in 
| One house might not despair of making his escape by 
| concealing himself in that of a distant inhabitant, with- 
| out passing through the streets. Their chief use is to 


| check sudden insurrectionary movements. The guar- 
| dianship of these barriers is usually committed to ancient 


and quiet watchmen, who are by no means in a hurry 


——— 


to answer those who knock. When at last the porter 
makes his appearance, a parley takes place—“ Kimtur 
o—who is that?” “Iba beled—a townsman.” “ Wah 
hid Allah—testify that there is one God.” And there- 
upon the man on the wrong side of the door, whatever 
may be his impatience, must repeat the Muslim confes- 
sion of faith ; for it is argued, with touching simplicity, 
that no one who was abroad on a guilty errand w 
dare to utter the hallowed symbol. These impediments 
to free circulation through the streets by night are not 
felt as an inconvenience by the Orientals. The shops 
are all closed at the approach of dusk, and every true 
believer goes home to his own house, which he does not 
quit till the following morning. What should he do in 
the dirty streets? Behind the shabby walls that bound 
it, the Muslim has his own sufficient paradise, concealed 
from every prying eye.’ 

Of the professional story-tellers, who abound in the | 
East, none are more famous than those of Damascus. 
A description of’ them, and the coffee-houses in which 
they exercise their calling, is thus given :—‘ Damascus 
is celebrated for the number and elegance of its coffee- 
houses; they are for the most part built in the kiosk 
fashion, of wood painted different colours, green and 
blue predominating, and open on the sides, except where 
partially closed with plants coiling up the slender | 
columns that support the roof. The softened light that 
makes its way through the leafy walls forms a charm- 
ing contrast with the intense glare of the sun glancing 
upon the waters, or reflected from the whitened walls 
of the houses of the town. Nor are they more remark- 
able for their picturesque appearance than for their 
happily-chosen position, being generally situated on the 
border of some running stream, the view opening out 
on a pretty cascade, with gardens and orchards lying 
on the opposite bank. At night, when the lamps, 
suspended from the slender pillars, are lighted, and | 
Turks of different ranks, in all the varieties of their 
rich costume, cover the platform, just above the surface 
of the river, on which and its foaming cataracts the 
moonlight rests, and the sound of music is heard, you 
fancy that if ever the enchantments of eastern romance 
are to be realised, it is here. The pleasures enjoyed in 
these places are usually of the silent kind; but some- 
times they are enlivened by the performances of pro- 
fessional dancers, story-tellers, or singers. The recita- 
tion of eastern fables and tales es somewhat of 
the nature of a dramatic performance. It is not merely 
a simple narrative ; the story is animated by the manner 
and action of the speaker. A variety of other story- 
books, besides the Arabian Nights, furnish materials 
for the story-teller, who, by combining the incidents of 
different tales, and varying the catastrophe of such as 
he has related before, gives them an air of novelty even 
to persons who at first imagine they are listening to 
tales with which they are acquainted. He recites, 
walking to and fro, in the middle of the coffee-room, 
stopping only now and then when the expression re- 
quires some emphatical attitude. He is commonly heard 
with great attention, and not unfrequently, in the midst 
of some interesting adventure, when the expectation of 
his audience is raised to the highest pitch, he breaks off 
abruptly, and makes his escape from the room, leaving 
both his heroine and his audience in the utmost em- 
barrassment. Those who happen to be near the door 
endeavour to detain him, insisting on the story being 
finished before he departs; but he always makes his 
retreat good; and the auditors, suspending their curio- 
sity, are induced to return at the same hour next day 
to hear the sequel. He no sooner has made his exit, 
than the company, in separate parties, fall to disputing 
about the characters of the drama or the event of the 
unfinished adventure. The controversy by degrees be- | 
comes serious, and opposite opinions are maintained 
with no less warmth than if the fate of the city de- 
pended on the decision.’ 

In the part of this compilation devoted to Palestine, 
we find a good account of the environs of Jerusalem, 
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translated from the German traveller Prokesch’s Travels 
inthe Holy Land.* ‘Let us issue from St Stephen's 
gate, and pausing for a moment among the tombs in the 
Turkish burial-ground, cross the bridge over the Brook 
Kedron, and the mysterious Valley of Jeh hat, and 
ascend the Mount of Olives. At the foot of the hill we 
come to a small enclosure, supposed, with great proba- 
bility, to be the Garden of Gethsemane. There can be 
no doubt that if it be not the garden, it must at least be 
very near its site. It is a level space, about fifty paces 
square, surrounded by a low wall of loose stones. It 
contains eight olive-trees whose age is incalculable, and 
which are fondly imagined to have been standing in the 
time of our Saviour. One of these, the largest, hacked 
and sacrificed by the knives of pilgrims, is reverenced 
as the identical tree under which Christ was betrayed ; 
and its enormous roots growing high out of the earth, 
could induce a belief of almost any degree of antiquity. 
Mr Wilde, a scientific observer, thinks there is nothing 
unreasonable in imputing an existence of nineteen cen- 
turies to these trees; and it is nearly certain that they 
were in being at least eight hundred years ago ; for they 
pay only eight mids, in accordance with the rate of duty 
imposed at the period when the Turks first conquered 
Jerusalem, whilst olive-trees of later growth pay half 
the crop. Above the garden is a paved alley about four 
feet broad, walled off from the other parts; for they say 
it is accursed by the footsteps of Judas Iscariot, and 
held in abhorrence by the followers of every creed. This 
Garden of Gethsemane occupies the very spot one’s eyes 
would turn to, looking up from the page of Scripture. It 
was very near one of the most thronged and busy parts of 
Jerusalem, and yet lay so low in the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, that not a sound from the busy hum of life could 

ve reached its profound depth. On the west, the city 
walls and the high battlements of the temple almost 
overhang the garden, while on the east the still loftier 
heights of Olivet cast their dark shade over the scene of 
the divine agony. Fitly had Judas chosen this gloomy 
scene for the perpetration of his black crime. The 
Mount of Olives consists of a range of four mountains, 
with summits of unequal altitudes. The highest rises 
from the Garden of Gethsemane, and is the one fixed on 
as the place of our Saviour’s ascension. About half-way 
up is a ruined monastery, built, according to the monks, 
over the spot where Jesus sat down and wept over the 
city, and uttered that prediction which has since been 
so fearfully verified. ‘The view from the summit em- 
braces, perhaps, more interesting objects than any other 
in the world—the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and the city of Jerusalem, the plains of 
Jericho, the valley of the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 
On the top of the mountain is a miserable Arab village, 
in the centre of which is a small mosque enclosing the 
stone which bears the foot-print shown as that of our 
Lord. From here the ascension took place. An Arab 
kept the key, and allowed us to enter. After the kiss- 
ing and mumbling of paternosters had subsided, he 
opened a store of little square stones that are picked up 
about the hill, and rubbing them on the foot-print, gave 
us all one a-piece. The pilgrims receive them as in- 
valuable testimonies of their pious journey.’ 

Of the Jewish necropolis, the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
near Jerusalem, celebrated in every page of Oriental 
and Biblical history, the editor observes—‘ Indepen- 
dently of that natural love of eountry which exists 
among this people, two objects bring the Jew to Jeru- 
salem—to study the Scriptures and the Talmud, and 
then to die, and have his bones laid with his forefathers 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, even as the bones of the 
patriarchs were carried up out of Egypt. No matter 
what the station or the rank—no matter what or how 
far distant the country in which the Jew resides— 
ri still lives upon the hope that he will one day journey 

jonward. No clime can change, no condition quench, 
that patriotic ardour with which the Jew beholds Jeru- 


salem, even through the vista of a long futurity. 0, 
his first approach to the city, while yet within a 
journey, he puts on his best apparel; and when the fing 
view of it bursts upon his sight, he rends his 

falls down to weep and pray over the long-sought object 
of his pilgrimage ; and with the dust sprinkled on hig 
head, he enters the city of his forefathers. No chi 
ever returned home, after long absence, with mor 
yearnings of affection—no proud baron ever beheld hig 
ancestral tower and lordly halls, when they had become 
another’s, with greater sorrow than wrings the heart of 
the poor Jew when he first beholds Jerusalem, 4 
description of this interesting locality is derived from 
Schubert’s Travels in the East :*—' Returning along the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, and passing along its eastern 
sides, we came to the great burying-ground of the Jews, 
It looks more like a paved court, and I walked over it 
without at first perceiving it. Among the monuments 
are four, unique in their appearance and construction, 
and known from time immemorial as the tombs of 
Absalom, Jehoshaphat, St James, and the prophet Za- 
chariah. All are cut out of the solid rock. The tomb 
of Absalom is a single stone as large as an ordinary two- 
storey house, and ornamented with twenty-four semi- 
columns of the Doric order, supporting a triangular 
pyramidal top. The top is battered and defaced, and 
no one, whether Muslim, Jew, or Christian, ever passes 
through the Valley of Jehoshaphat without casting a 
stone at the sepulchre of the rebellious son. No re 
entrance to it has ever been discovered; and the only 
way of getting into the interior is by a hole broken for 
the purpose in one of the sides. Notwithstanding the 
specific names given to these tombs, it is altogether un- 
certain to what age they belong ; and it is generally con- 
sidered that the style of architecture precludes the sup- 
position that they are the work of Jewish builders, As 
we passed along, we saw a young girl kissing the tomb 
of Zachariah, and weeping as if her heart would break, 
My servant asked her rather roughly what she was 
crying about; and the poor girl, looking at him fora 
moment, burst into a flood of tears, and told him that 
she was weeping over the tomb of the blessed prophet, 
Proceeding onwards through the valley, we found the 
whole face of the precipitous rock, upon its eastern side, 
excavated into one vast and almost continuous cata- 
comb, consisting of chambers of various sizes. ‘Some of 
them were simple square apartments, formed to contain 
a single corpse, and closed by a stone door fitted intoa 
groove round the entrance, so accurate, that a seal might 
have been applied at the joining to secure the sepulchre; 
and the first of them that I visited at once explained to 
me the form of the tomb of the Arimathean nobleman, 
These sepulchral grots are continued all down the valley 
of Siloam, having galleries, stairs, and small terraces cut 
out of the rock, leading from one to the other. They are 
all now inhabited, and they, with some mud-built huts at 
the bottom of the valley, constitute the village of Siloam, | 
which contains upwards of 1500 Arabs—a vicious, | 


quarrelsome, and dishonest set of people, and noted for 
such propensities for centuries past. On my first visit 


to this place, happening to poke my head into one of the | 
crypte, I was not a little startled by the wild unearthly | 
scream of an old Arab crone who inhabited the interior. | 
The noise she made became the signal for a general 
outery ; the dwellers in the different caves popped their | 
heads out from their holes like so many beavers recon- | 
noitring an enemy; the children ran shouting in all | 
directions ; curses fell fast and heavy on the Giaour and | 
the Nazarene; and had I got into the harem of the 
pasha, the alarm could not have been greater than that | 
which I excited among the whole Troglodyte population | 
of this cemetery of the living. I made a hasty retreat | 
amidst the general uproar; and took good care never to | 
venture again so far upon a tomb-hunting expedition | 
into Siloam.’ | 
From these specimens of the execution of the novel | 


* Reise in das Heilige Land : 1829. 
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‘plan upon which the Library of Travel is based, it will 
perceived that it forms a valuable addition to the 
and useful literature of the age. The work is 
embellished ery neatly-engraved woodcuts, and is 
well pri 


—— 


THE MILL AND THE MANOR. 
PART I. 


Ox a beautiful autumn evening, a branch coach from 
the Birmingham railway stopped at that most ancient 
ion known as the ‘ Tabard,’ in the village of Crumble- 
| ton, not far from Warwickshire. This being an ex- 
| tremely unusual occurrence, the coach was soon sur- 
! rounded by a crowd of children, who were joined by an 
ion of gossips as soon as they could hobble up. 
Perhaps the feeling of curiosity had never been so in- 
| tensely excited since the opening of the Stratford sta- 
| tion, and the first starting of the cross-road coach which 
| was now in the act of ‘ dropping’ the stranger in the vil- 
lage. The passenger was stared at without compunction, 
/ and each package of luggage minutely examined as it 
| was handed from the roof of the vehicle to the inn door- 
| step, to find out who could possibly want to stop at 
Crumbleton ; not above ten strangers having been seen 
in the place for as many months. The schoolmistress, 
however, happened to place herself on this very pro- 
miscuous committee of inquiry, and by dint of perse- 
| yerance, and a little spelling, was able to read the in- 
} scription on one of the boxes, which ran thus :—‘ Charles 
| Kennedy, Esquire, —th light infantry.’ Having perused 
| once more the direction, she pointed her spectacles full 
| in the face of the traveller, and throwing up her hands, 
| uttered a scream, at the same time articulating the in- 
} formation that it was ‘ Master Charles.’ Though the 
) juvenile part of the assembly did not know Mr Charles 
from Adam, yet they shouted out of sheer imitation. 
| The innkeeper looked on in stoical indifference, for 
| his attention was absorbed by certain slices of bacon 
| which he industriously cut and ate from the top of 
| ahuge piece of bread. His wife, however, dropped a 
| respectful curtsey, opened the hatch, and invited the 
stranger in. 
| ‘I would prefer walking up to the hall at once, 
said the stranger, ‘and will send one of the servants 
for my luggage.’ With this, having greeted the old 
‘dame’ with a kind but melancholy smile, he moved 
away. The schoolmistress once more elevated her 
) hands, invoked a blessing on the young squire’s heart, 
| the children set up a loud ‘ hurrah!’ and the innkeeper, 
| laying down his clasp-knife and bacon, shouldered the 
| trunks unbidden, and followed the hero of this extem- 
| pore village ovation. ‘That’s right, neighbour,’ ex- 
| daimed the old dame. ‘Poor Master Charles wont find 
| Many servants to spare at the hall to do his bidding 
I suppose the ruin of the family has brought him 
i | from foreign parts. Poor squire! poor Master 
| Charles!’ As the old schoolmistress hobbled back to 
her cottage, she was obliged to stop to wipe her spec- 
tacles—they were dimmed with tears. 
‘So trade is very bad in the village?’ said Charles 
| Kennedy, continuing a conversation he had begun with 
mine host of the Tabard. 

‘Terrible, sir—the workhouse will be full again when 
the harvest’s done. What’s to mend the times I don’t 
know. The Bumpton people on tother side of the park 
ate all alive. A new squire is building a big mill there, 
but none of the trade comes to us. There is some talk 
of the Hall being sold—that perhaps will help us.’ 

‘Sold !’ exclaimed the n ehivéeted ; ‘are things 
© bad as that?’ He walked rapidly on to conceal his 

n, but it was increased when he came in sight 
the hall of his forefathers. 

Crumble Hall was one of the most pic 


jue ob- 
jects in or near the county of Warwick. Sea 


elevation in the midst of a well-wooded park, the old 
manor-house stood out in bold relief from the rest 
of the landscape. The irregular, almost grotesque out- 
lines it exhibited, showed even from a distance that it 
was no modern building, and a nearer view confirmed the 
impression. Time had used the old building and do- 
main very roughly since Charles Kennedy last quitted 
it. The greater portion of a decayed clock-tower had 
fallen down, and a stable had been unroofed. The lawn, 
which in his recollection was neatly kept, was now 
overrun with rank grass and wild flowers. k 
fences were broken, and at the moment Charles entered 
the lawn, a couple of beasts were grazing close under 
the drawing-room window. The innkeeper deposited 
his burden at the door, and departed. 

It was with great difficulty that Kennedy was able to 
master his agitation while standing in the entrance-hall 
of the decayed manor-house. No one was there to 
greet him: not a sound was to be heard—all was soli- 
tary, desolate. A bell, covered with dust, stood under a 
table, and it was not till he had rung it with some 
violence that any one appeared. After atime, however, 
footsteps approached ; a door creaked on its hinges at 
the end of a corridor, and presently he who had once 
been the ‘butler, but was now the general servant 
of Crumble Hall, stood before the visitor. At first 
they could not recognise each other. Kennedy, em- 
browned by an Eastern sun, wasted by the terrible 
Affghanistan campaign, was hardly like the same gay 
being who, several years before, left the hall as a newly 
commissioned ensign. The old servant too, from the 
comely, well-dressed butler, had dwindled down to a 
shrunken ill-clad serving-man. The greeting was, how- 
ever, as cordial and as cheering as if prosperity, instead 
of adversity, reigned in the house. The servant was 
indeed a happily-constituted being, whose cheerfulness 
misfortune was no more able to shake, than it was his 
fidelity to his old and ruined master. 

‘So, Penthouse,’ said Kennedy, as he threw himself 
into a crazy chair in a small parlour, ‘ things are quite 
as bad as I anticipated, I perceive. But my dear old 
uncle—how <ovs he bear with all this terrible poverty ?’ 

‘ Why, sir, replied the old servitor, ‘ not quite so well 
as I do; bit wonderfully; wonderfully, master Charles. 
The pride which led him to litigate our extinct peerage 
(Penthouse always spoke in the plural), supports him in 
the utter ruination which it has brought us to.’ 

‘ Fatal perseverance !’ 

‘ Fatal, indeed, sir, for he has not done with it 
yet. Though beaten out of the herald’s office, and con- 
temned by the committee of privileges, he fondly clings 
to the hope of one day obtaining the earldom of Crumble- 
ton for himself and his heirs. He has completely se- 
cluded himself in the muniment room, reading and 
arranging the family records in search of fresh evidence, 
- — once more to bring his case before the House of 

s. 

‘ And has he taken no steps to retrieve his broken 
fortunes by more practicable means ?’ 

‘None, Mr Charles. The lawyers have nibbled away 
the estate bit by bit, till the park and lawn are all 
that is left; and as trees and deer pay no rent, I'll leave 
you to judge of the short commons which have some- 
times to be endured under this once hospitable roof.’ 

‘I suppose the old gentleman has become quite a 
wreck since the decision against his claim?’ 

*O no, sir; he is, to all appearance, as hearty as ever. 
His mind, constantly employed in the search after some 
mysterious old | pr pry has not time to dwell upon 
his troubles. e lead an easy life now, sir, com 
to the hurry, bustle, and excitement there was while the 
suit was going on. As for me, I have had little else to 
do than to amuse myself in the er, 

‘In the library? Well, I thought I found a remark- 
able alteration in your mode of ng yourself, I 
find you have not visited the library in vain.’ 

‘ Alas! sir,’ rejoined the worn-down servant with a 
sigh, ‘ there is no plate to see after now; no cellar-book 
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to keep; “Othello’s occupation’s gone,” as Shakspeare 
says; and so, sir, I have obliged to go through a 
course of English literature for the want of anything 
better to do.’ 

* Do not regret that, Penthouse,’ exclaimed the young 

visitor; ‘better times are in store for us. In the first 
place, my uncle must be awakened out of his long 
dream, and that part of the estate which still remains 
to us must be cultivated, for which the small capital 
produced by the sale of my commission will suffice. It 
shall never be said that we fall without a struggle. No, 
no; the plate-chest shall be unlocked, and the cellars 
stored yet!’ 
‘Bravo, Master Charles!’ exclaimed Penthouse, start- 
ing up in a sort of ecstacy; ‘you'll put new blood into 
us. I have not heard a hopeful, or—no offence to mas- 
ter—a really common-sense word since you left us. 
And now, then, let me prepare him for the news of 
your arrival. With this the old man tripped ont of the 
room with the lightness and alacrity of youth. 

Meantime Kennedy walked into a back-room to get 
a glimpse of a prospect over which he had rambled in 
childhood. There was a stream at the foot of the park, 
along the banks of which he had sported in younger 
and happier days. How often, while traversing the 
parched plains of the East, had memory pictured each 
shaded nook into which the little river forced itself! 
For miles its banks were as familiar to him as his alpha- 
bet; and it was naturally the first object he wished to 
seek out. On entering the room, which commanded a 
view of the stream, he found it dark ; the window-shut- 
ters were closely barred. He unfastened them, looked 
out, and, instead of the romantic little brook he 
sought, he found a huge ugly dam, beside which there 
shot up to an immense height a chimney, which the 
bricklayers were at that moment crowning with the 
| last row of bricks. A crowd of slaters covered the 
| roofs of a vast series of buildings. The whole face 
| of the exquisite landscape was altered and destroyed. 

Keanedy turned away with a momentary disgust. 
These objects told the tale of his uncle’s ruin more for- 
cibly than the choicest phrases of the newly-learned 
Penthouse. One of the finest portions of the Crumble 
| estate had fallen into the hands of a new order of aris- 
toeracy—a cotton lord! 

In the midst of these reflections Penthouse entered. 
He instantly shut the windows, and barred them as 
closely as if he dreaded a siege. Such were the squire’s 
orders; for, from the day the foundations of the new 
buildings were laid, every window in \the house which 
overlooked them was shut up. Mr Crumble wished 
to blot them out of his memory, in spite of the noise of 
the masons and the rushing of the waters. ‘He heard 
the decision of the House of Lords against him,’ con- 
tinued Penthouse, ‘ without a sigh. When the lawyers 
came upon him with their folio volumes of bills of costs, 
he gave up his title-deeds without a groan; but when 
he heard about the cotton-mill, I thought my dear old 
master would have died. It was then I wrote the letter 
which has brought you home, sir.’ This was said as 
they wended their devious way, through narrow pas- 

and dark stairs, to the muniment room. 

that apartment sat the appellant to one of the most 
celebrated ‘ peerage cases’ of the present century. He 
was surrounded on all sides by deeds, family registers, 
and county ‘ histories,’ still intent on an object which 
had employed his energies and his means from the day 
he became of age to the present, despite the utter fu- 
tility of his labours. Charles embraced his uncle with 
the warmth of true affection, and the old man received 
him with a degree of pride almost amounting to exulta- 
tion. Kennedy was an orphan, the last existing repre- 
sentative of his ancient lineage, and the natural affection 
which the old man felt was increased a hundredfold on 
that account. Charles sat with his uncle till a late hour, 
recounting his Eastern adventures; but cautiously ab- 
stained from alluding at present to the decay of the 
estate, or to the terrible cotton-mill. 


About a week after his arrival, Kennedy was stroll. | 
ing beside his favourite brook. He was deeply musing 
on a consultation with his uncle, from which he had | 
just risen, and grieving at the firm hold family pride | 
had taken in the old man’s mind. He had seated him. | 
self on a bank which, being at some distance from | 
the new factory, had remained undisturbed by plans 
of the engineer or the spade of the excavator. He | 
was comparing the scene as it existed in his nonage 
with its altered, and, in his view, ruined appearance, 
when, amongst other objects quite novel to the scene, 
he espied between the trees a fluttering ribbon. (Qn 
nearer examination, he perceived that this delicate 
pennon waved from a bonnet, which surmounted the 
half-concealed person of one of the loveliest. young 
ladies he had ever beheld. She was seated on a camp. 
stool amidst a thick plantation of shrubs, sketching so 
busily, that she did not perceive she was being over. 
looked. Kennedy’s nearer approach, however, unde. 
ceived her; she looked up, and without betraying the 
smallest alarm or embarrassment, asked him what 
o'clock it was? Charles answered, apologising in the 
same breath for having disturbed her. ‘ Nay,’ replied | 
the damsel, ‘it is I who ought to ask pardon—I am | 
trespassing.’ Kennedy begged she would not deem 
herself an intruder ; she was extremely welcome to the | 
use of any part of Crumble Park. ‘Really,’ thought | 
the young lady, resuming her drawing as she cast a | 
furtive glance at the shooting-jacket Kennedy wore, | 
‘this is one of the best-bred gamekeepers I ever met 
with. Have you much game in these preserves?’ she | 
inquired aloud, going on with her sketch quite uncon- jj 
cernedly. } 

*I have seen very little yet.’ 

‘Perhaps you have not been long in this place ? 

‘ Exactly a week.’ A pause ensued; the young lady | 
went on ‘washing in’ a bit of the waterfall made by | 
the weir which she was copying, the young gentleman | 
thinking all the time that she was, in spite of her great | 
beauty, by no means the most retiring young lady he 
had ever met with. The pause continued to rather an | 
unpleasant length, and Charles was on the point of | 
soliciting a glance at the drawing, when the lovely | 
artist looked up abruptly from her picture, and said | 
with the utmost naiveté, ‘I wish you would do mea | 
favour. I find my sketch wants animation, and a | 
gamekeeper in the foreground would improve it won- | 
derfully ; now, would you kindly stand just at that | 
turn of the brook where the bulrushes are? for! | 
always sketch from nature when possible. But you | 
have not got your gun. Well, never mind; take my | 
parasol!’ Charles almost mechanically did as he was | 
bid. ‘Thank you,’ exclaimed the young lady when he | 
had got into position; ‘that will do very well, if you | 
will be good enough to lay the gun across your arm.’ | 
Charles obeyed her command as well as the parasol | 
would allow, and stood for some minutes in the most | 
picturesque attitude he could assume, wondering what 
was to come next. 

Had he known what was really in store for him, 
he would not have remained so long where he was. 
Placed with his back to his new acquaintance, his eyes | 
were turned towards the dam, which he had just time 
to perceive had not been very securely constructed. | 
The thought had scarcely crossed him, ere a rushing | 
noise warned him of an approaching danger. He had | 
just time to step back and clasp the girl in his arms, | 
when the dam gave way; and the waters with un- 
resisted impulse burst over the very spot where he | 
and his companion were standing! He seized with 
one arm the trunk of a tree, hoping to hold his fair 
charge in the other till the shock of the waters had 
passed. But the torrent was too powerful; it swept all 
before it. The tree to which he clung was uprooted, |) 
and the whole mass with its living freight floated 
suite the Sb stream. Kennedy, though separated |) 
from lovely burden by the shock, called to her to 
keep fast hold of the tree. His warning was useless, || 
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for when he was again able to look around, she had 
disappeared. By a strong effort he clutched, in passing, 
the bough of an overhanging tree, and thus stopped his 
own dangerous career. He strained his eyes in the 
hope of seeing his companion, and presently perceived 
her struggling to free herself from a quantity of float- 
ing foliage in which she was entangled. Kennedy dared 
not move to her rescue, lest the whole mass should dis- 
engage itself before he could reach the spot where it 
had stopped. It was lucky he did not, for in another 
instant it swam rapidly towards him. As it passed the 
tree to which Charles clung, he seized the dress of the 

and by a violent effort succeeded in staying her 


progress, and in keeping her head above water. | 


Presently his cries for assistance brought several work- 
men from the mill, and the young lady and her pre- 
server were dragged safely to land. 

The female was to all appearance drowned. Her 
features were pale and calm as death; her pulsation 
was imperceptible; her arms were rigid. In this state 
she was hastily carried to Crumble Hall. 

Charles rapidly preceded her, and, without regard to 
his own condition, gave such orders as enabled the old 
female domestic, who was Penthouse’s only remaining 


fellow-servant, to get a room ready for the reception of | 
| the stranger. 
| brought the village doctor to the spot. 


Luckily, the rumour of the accident 
Under his 
directions the sufferer was placed in bed, and every 
means were used to restore animation that skill and 


| experience could suggest. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
CAPTAIN ARTHUR WAKEFIELD. 


Azovt ten months ago the British public were sur- 


prised and grieved at the news of a dreadful massacre 


| of English colonists at New Zealand, by the natives of 


that country. Amongst the victims was Captain Arthur 
Wakefield, emigration agent at the Nelson settlement, 


| whose memoirs we are now enabled to lay before our 


readers from a private and authentic source. 
Arthur Wakefield—the son of an opulent yeoman in 
Essex—was born in the year 1800, and at the age of 


| ten was selected by the enterprising Captain Beaver, 


after his return from Africa,* as one of his pro- 
bationary midshipmen (then technically called ‘ young 
gentlemen,’ but now naval cadets) in the frigate Nisus. 
Hope, the young naval aspirant 
had the misfortune to lose his patron, who died in con- 


| sequence of the injuries his constitution sustained on the 

| western shores of Africa. The late Sir Charles Schom- 

| berg succeeded to the command, and brought the ship 

| home. How young Arthur Wakefield acquitted him- 
self on the voyage, may be judged of from the following 
anecd: 


ote :—On returning, his father solicited Captain 
Brenton (the friend and secretary of the Earl St Vin- 
cent) to appoint his son to the Spartan, which Brenton 


commanded ; and, for the purpose of getting the appoint- | 


ment confirmed, all three travelled up to London. In 
the hall of the Admiralty stood Captain Schomberg. 
Mr Wakefield having detailed the arrangements which 
had been made, Schomberg turned round sharply to 


Officers in the grade of midshipmen at all, unless their 


conduct had been unusually praiseworthy. He was also 
present at the siege of Algiers, doing the responsible 
duty of midshipman of the signals. 

After this event, there being a general peace, Mr 
Arthur Wakeficid went to France to acquire the French 
language, and to pursue other studies; but he was 
speedily recalled by the distinguished appointment of 
flag-midshipman to Sir George Campbell, who had be- 
come port-admiral of Portsmouth. He next served under 
Sir Thomas Hardy as his aide-de-camp in the Spanish 
colonies of South America. When at Valparaiso, he 
was promoted, and returned home as third lieutenant 
of the Superb. 

While on shore, he happened to attend 2 public dinner 
of the Merchant Seaman’s Society, at which a minister 
of state spoke with undeserved praise of the build and 
efficiency of the mercantile navy. On returning, Wake- 
field told his father that ‘he had never heard such non- 
sense in his life; for the fiscal regulations by which 
the builders of trading vessels were tied down, rendered 
them, as a fleet, the worst craft in the world. His 
father recommended him to place his ideas on paper. 
Lieutenant Wakefield did as recommended, and the 
paper was read to the Earl St Vincent, at whose house 
—Rochets—he was a constant visitor. The old admiral 
was struck by the force of the facts and reasonings, and 
advised its publication. The advice was taken, and 
the lieutenant’s ideas were put forth in a pamphlet, the 
appearance of which is said to have originated those 
alterations in the specified build of merchant ships 
which have since so materially improved them. This 
was in 1825, and soon after, young Wakefield was ap- 
pointed to the Blazer, destined once more for Spanish 
America. 

He had not long departed before his father happened to 
call on the Earl St Vincent. To his grief, he heard that 
his lordship was in all probability dying. Mr Wakefield 
was nevertheless announced to him, and his reply was 
singularly characteristic. The attendant was desired 
to advise the visitor to ‘let his son keep at sea, and 
live upon his pay!’* These were amongst the last 
words which the aged veteran spoke. ‘The Blazer re- 
turned to England, for the purpose of taking out those 
celebrated but unfortunate African travellers, Clapper- 
ton, Denham, and the son of Mungo Park, with their 
attendants, the brothers Lander. On arriving off the 
African coast, Lieutenant Wakefield left the Blazer to 
take the command of the Conflict sloop, in which he 
remained during five years, performing signal services 
in her, in the capture of slavers. The Conflict was 
paid off in February 1828. By this time, his father 
having retired from Sussex to reside in France, Arthur 
Wakefield joined him, inspecting the most celebrated 
dockyards belonging to the country; but he was not 
long away from the service he so ardently loved. At 
the close of the same year he joined the Rose as senior 
lieutenant, and a short time later, was promoted to the 
rank of captain. We must, however, pass over the rest 
of his naval adventures—as being interesting only to 
professional persons—that we may ‘arrive at his last 
unfortunate venture, the end of which deprived him of 
life, and joined his name with one of the most painful 


| Brenton, and said, ‘ You shall not have him. As long | catastrophes which the modern history of colonisation 


as I have a pendant flying, Arthur shall be one of my | affords. 


midshipmen.’ The consequence was, that he was re- | 


| tained on board the Nisus, under his old commander. tain, Wakefield, proposed a plan by which, with a judi- 
Circumstances, however, afterwards obliged him to ex- | 


change into the Hebrus, in which vessel he served at 
the battle of Bladensberg with so much distinction, that 
he was approvingly named in the extraordinary gazette 


| Announcing the victory—it not being usual to mention 


Some years ago Mr Edward Gibbon, brother to Cap- 


cious combination of land, capital, and labour, a colony 
might be established without any cost to the mother 
country. This plan was not only taken up by a com- 
pany established for colonising New Zealand, but was 
patronised by the colonial department of the British 


* Captain Beaver was amongst the first who attempted to fix a 
colony on the western coast of Africa. He chose the island of Bu- 
luna, and went out, fully equipped, with every requisite and seventy 
colonists. All, h , except Beaver and another, fell victims to 


gover t. Already two important settlements (Wel- 
lington and Port Nicholson) had been made in New 
Zealand, under the direction of a governor and a regular 
staff of officials, sent out upon the old plan of colonis- 


the pestiferous climate to which so many succeeding advent 
have been sacrificed. 


* See the Life of the Earl St Vincent, No. 44, p. 284. 
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ing; but in the year 1841, arrangements were made 
the New Zealand Company with the colonial office for 
an additional tract of land, on which was to be formed 
a third settlement, under the superintendence of Cap- 
tain Arthur Wakefield. Accordingly, he sailed in the 
ship Whitby, with an efficient body of colonists, and 
arrived safely, in October, at the desired locality in New 
Zealand. Very formidable difficulties presented them- 
selves the moment the party landed. A misunderstand- 
ing existed respecting the terms upon which the land had 
been granted, first, between the British government and 
the New Zealand Company ; next, between the home au- 
thorities and the local government at Wellington; and 
thirdly, between the latter, the natives of the district, 
and the new comers! Amidst this complication of diffi- 
culties, however, Wakefield managed to establish the 
colony of Nelson, which, however, the local authori- 
ties refused to acknowledge otherwise than by sending 
a custom-house officer to collect taxes for its own sup- 
rt. Perseverance conquered ; and although constantly 
nvolved in disputes with the natives, and squabbles 
| with the British governor, Captain Wakefield, ably 
seconded by the settlers—who, one and all, admired 
and esteemed him—pursued the even tenor of his colo- 
nising way. When the little town had been formed with 
hastily-constructed and slender habitations, the editor 
of a colonial newspaper drew the following picture of 
| his manners and exertions:—‘ At early morning, he 
| chatted with natives who gathered round his door, the 
| result being generally a gift of a blanket, or payment of 
a promised bag of flour or sugar, or some old vestment. 
| In his daily progress from the port to the town, he 
stopped at every other step; listening patiently to all 
sorts of unreasonable complaints and unreasonable 
requests; digging his stick in the ground, or taking a 
pinch of snuff, the only symptoms of emotion, shown: 
now making some little job of work for this man 
on his own account, or putting down another’s name 
for the company’s employ: here advising with a new 
comer as to the best employment of his capital; there 
anxious to learn from a country settler the state of 
his crops, and all the details of his progress: now dis- 
entangling with the newspaper editor some puzzling 
problem of colonisation, with its intricate, ever-vary- 
ing, yet mutually dependent elements ; then interesting 
himself in some old woman’s fresh litter of pigs, or 
cabbage, the pride of her heart: discussing with this 
man the run of a new boat; with that the practicability 
of a plan for working the flax plant: assisting every 
rational enterprise, dispelling every faint-hearted mis- 
giving with money, where -possible—with countenance 
and kindness, where not; ever less anxious to lead than 
to suggest and assist: now at a public meeting speak- 
ing calmly, earnestly, rationally ; now helping to organise 
a literary or agricultural society, or visiting or superin- 
tending a children’s school: quietly superintending the 
gradual organisation of a new community, helping it 
forward when impeded, clearing the way for its self-de- 
velopment, rather than attempting to construct it on 
preconceived designs or systematised formulas: he was 
by nature cut out for the founder of a colony—for a 
of men.’ 

Captain Wakefield steadily pursued the line of conduct 
above-described, till the setting out of'an unfortunate 
surveying expedition to Wairau, a district on a river 
of the same name, near Cloudy Bay, about seventy miles 
from Nelson. The operations of the surveyors were op- 

by the natives, headed by their chief, Rauparaha, 
n consequence of the undefined nature of the negotia- 
tions which had been made concerning the purchase of 
land, to which Captain Wakefield’s colonists laid claim 
on the one hand, whilst Rauparaha was unwilling to 
cede iton the other. The first hostility was shown by the 
natives burning one of the surveying huts. On hearing 
this, Captain Wakefield, several gentlemen belonging 
to Nelson, the crown prosecutor, an interpreter, four 
constables, and twenty-two men, proceeded to Wairau 
to take Rauparaha into custody for the offence he had 
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by | committed. They landed on Friday the 16th June 1843, 


and went five miles up the river, either marching al 
in boats, the storekeeper having served out muskets, 

bayonets, pistols, swords, and cutlasses. At night they | 
slept in a wood; and having gone four miles further | 
up the river, on the 17th they found the natives, of | 
‘ Maories,’ posted on its left bank, and on the right | 
bank of a deep unfordable rivulet, thirty feet wide, | 
which flowed into the Wairau. There were eighty | 
or ninety native men, forty of whom were armed | 
with muskets, besides women and children. They oo. | 
cupied about a quarter of an acre’of cleared ground, | 
with a dense thicket behind them. The British placed 

themselves on the right bank of the rivulet, and were | 
formed into two separate bodies under Captain Eng. 

land and Mr Howard, the men being ordered not to in. | 
terfere until directed. At the request of the magistrate, | 
the natives placed a canoe across the rivulet to serve | 
for a bridge, and some of the gentlemen, the inter. | 
preter, and the constables, crossed over, and entered | 
into a parley. Captain Wakefield, and two of his com. | 
panions, walked backwards and forwards for nearly half 
an hour with the natives, apparently in a friendly man- 
ner. Mr Thomegon (the magistrate) then showed his 
warrant, directing the constable to execute it on Rau- 
paraha, and instructing the interpreter to explain the 
meaning of it. Mr Thomson also stated that he was 
‘the queen’s representative ; that that (pointing to the 
warrant) was the queen’s book; that Rauparaha must 
go on board the brig with the constable ; that it was for 
burning Mr Cotterell’s house, and had nothing to do 
with the land question. Rauparaha told them to sit 
down and talk, and not make a fight. The warrant 
was presented to the chief two or three times, and on 
each occasion about sixteen natives, who had been 
sitting, sprung upon their feet, and leveled their mus- 
kets at the Europeans. Mr Thomson then inquired of | 
Rauparaha whether he would come or not; to which | 
he replied he would not. The magistrate then said if | 
he would not go he would make him. Rauparaha still 

refusing, Mr Thomson, pointing to the Europeans, said, 


‘There is the armed force, and they shall fire upon you | 
The discussion then became | 
Captain Wakefield placed a canoe across the | 


all if you won’t go.’ 
violent. 
stream for a bridge, and finding prompt measures neces- 
sary, gave the word, ‘ Englishmen, forward.’ 


whether by accident or design is not clear, neither is it 


certain on which side, but there is reason to think it | 


was on the side of the Europeans. Upon this the firing 
immediately became general on both sides, and Captain 
Wakefield was obliged to order the British to retreat up 


the hill, and form on the brow. The greater number, | 
however, did not halt at all, but fled round the hill, | 
and escaped. At each step in the ascent Captain || 


Wakefield attempted to rally the fugitives. But, al- 


though an irregular firing was kept up, the Europeans | 


continued their retreat. Captain Wakefield, finding it 
impossible to rally the men, ordered those who remained 
to lay down their arms and surrender. 


Maories, ‘ Leave off; enough!’ When signals of sur- 


render had been made, one or two Maories also threw |, 
down their weapons, and advanced with their arms || 


A few of | 
them had entered the canoe when a shot was fired, | 


A white hand- |) 
kerchief was held up, and the interpreter called to the |) 


stretched out in token of reconciliation. The chief’s son- || 
in-law, who had just discovered that his wife had been || 


shot by a chance ball, came up, crying, ‘ Rauparaha, 
remember your daughter.’ Upon this Captain Wake- 
field and his companions, though they had peacefully 
surrendered, were set upon and inhumanly slaughtered. 

When the news of this melancholy catastrophe reached 
the settlement, a party was sent back to inter the bodies. 
To them the chief behaved peacefully, and declared 
‘that they (the natives) had no intention to fight; that 
it was the wrath of the Europeans that made them fight; 
that the Europeans had fired upon them, and one or two 
of their number had fallen before they began to fight; 
and that it was not until the woman was shot that “they 
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to seek for payment” (revenge).’ The rites 

sepulture were performed, with the full concurrence 

of the natives, on the spot where the captain and his 
Sends had fallen. 

Thus perished a brave officer and most persevering 
eolonist at the comparatively early age of forty-three. 
His death must be attributed solely to the want of a com- 
mon understanding between the local government and 
the parties whose agent he was. To permit a body of 
colonists to go to the antipodes, under the supposition 
that the tenure of land they are about to occupy has 

effectually secured, when such is not the case, is— 

whatever cause it may arise—reprehensible in the 
highest degree. To such a loose and improper system 
many private fortunes, and at least one valuable life, 
have already been sacrificed, while the principle of 
colonisation has been seriously damaged. In this, as in 
other branches of colonial affairs, the public and the 
government seem to be at issue, every wish on the part 
of proposing emigrants to settle on the crown lands of 
the colonies being, to all appearance, unwarrantably 
thwarted by a power which looks with jealousy on such 
a movement, and which impedes, more than it facili- 
tates, the relief of the labour market by emigration. 
The lamentable massacre of Captain Wakefield and his 
companions is unquestionably traceable to this cause, 
and ought to teach—if anything can—that the time for 
a thorough revisal of the colonial emigration system 
has arrived. 


BIRD-ARCHITECTURE. 


| Tue architecture of nests is one of the most curious 
| features in the history of the lower animals. Mam- 


malia which bring forth their young in a perfect state, 
}as the horse, ox, sheep, &c. prepare no shelter for 
them; but many mammalia do; and the nests of the 


| rabbit, hedgehog, and field-mouse, are even more per- 

fectly constructed than those of many birds. The 
| majority of fishes simply drop their spawn, and with 
| this ceases their parental relation; but others, like the 

salmon, carefully scoop out a nest in some sheltered 
| channel, deposit their roe, cover it, and linger about the 
| locality with a seemingly parental anxiety. Many in- 
| sects drop their eggs in particular places, but know or 

care no further for their young as they pass through 
| their various metamorphoses; but others construct 


| warm and sheltered nests; and some, like the ant and | 


| bee, watch and defend their larve with unparalleled 
| care, Birds, however, are the nest architects par excel- 
| lence: all of them construct nursing places more or less 
| perfect—a condition inevitably imposed upon them by 
their mode of generation. But just as in the other ani- 
mals we find only some constructing shelters for their 
amg so among birds we find this operation more or 
| perfectly performed. The Insessorial or perching 
| birds may be considered as the typical nest-builders ; 
| and from them downwards, the faculty seems to dimi- 
nish, till we find, among some of the Rasores, a mere 
hollow scratched in the bare ground, without the aid 
of any foreign material, without any regard even to 
There is scarcely a wider difference between the 

nest of the field-mouse and the simple lair of the wild- 
deer, than there is between the nest of the tom-tit and 
the rude hollow of the partridge, or the still ruder one of 
the African ostrich. The cow makes no artificial shelter 
for her calf, neither does the ostrich for her brood: most 
Nests are intended not only for incubation, but for 
shelter to the young; while many, as that of the par- 
tridge, serves merely for incubation—the pullets running 
about as soon as they leave the shell, and obtaining their 
subsequent shelter under the wing of the parent. There 
can thus be traced in the architecture of the lower ani- 


!| mals gradations in each class, and a beautiful affiliation 
oe all of them, similar to that which naturalists 


ve traced in their bodily structure and modes of life. 
Among highly civilised races of men, habitations are 


reared with a regard to permanency ; among barbarian 
and roaming tribes the object is temporary, and the 
erection intended to exist so long as the means of sub- 
sistence are found in the neighbourhood. Among the 
lower animals a similar feature seems to manifest itself. 
The ant, rabbit, prairie-dog, and beaver, inhabit struc- 
tures at all seasons, and generally cling to their hills, 
burrows, and dams, as long as they can find food at a 
convenient distance. With most animals, however, the 
objects of architecture are temporary, gaa Sa 
to the period of reproduction. This is peculiarly the 
case with birds; and though the eagle may use the same 
eyry for generations, and the rook seek the same woods 
periodically for centuries, yet with most of the feathered 
tribes the nest is only used for incubation and nursing. 
The little songster, that will spend weeks in the con- 
struction of a warm and delicate abode for its future 
young, seeks no other shelter for itself throughout the 
rest of the year than what the boughs, and rocks, and 
crevices may afford. So soon, however, as the season 
returns, it betakes itself to the woods and solitudes, rears 
its tiny structure, brings forth and nurses its young— 
and all this under the operation of a law as undeviating 
as gravitation, but of which we only know by its effects, 
The widowed male and unwedded female go through 
the same operation—the former building his nest be- 
cause he cannot resist the impulses of his organisation, 
and the latter building, and laying, and sitting upon her 


.eggs, through the same influence. Again, various fami- 


lies build various sorts of nests—some ingenious and 
compact, others rude and ill-assorted ; but generally fol- 
lowing the law, that where the structure is to be used 
for incubation and nursing, it is durable and compact, 
where only for incubation, it is of the simplest struc- 
ture. Further, birds of the same species or genus build 
nests having a great famil} resemblance, and my 
to be mistaken ; though there may exist individual dif- 
ferences, according to situation and the nature of the 
building materials at hand. This faculty of nest-build- 
ing in birds has been called instinct ; reason, however, 
would be a more appropriate term; for there is as de- 
cided a display of reasoning powers in the choice of a 
concealed retreat, in the selection of building materials 
that will resemble the colour of the locality, in the 
omission of certain parts where they are not needed, or 
in the adoption of others where they are required, as 
there is reason in the savage placing his hut under the 
shelter of a rock, turning its front to the sun, or nar- 
rowing its aperture to render the inside warm, and make 
it less pervious to the attacks of wild beasts. If birds 
make no progress in architecture from age to age, it is 
that they soon arrive at the maximum development of 
their mental powers, and that they have not the faculty 
of recording their experience. These powers, however, 
are the result of organisation, and the use and applica- 
tion of them constitutes reason in its kind. . 
Upon whatever powers the faculty of nest-buildin 

may depend, the results produced afford wide scope for 
observation and pleasant reflection. There is scarcely 
a more attractive subject within the range of natural 
history ; and we are gratified to perceive Mr Knight 
devoting one of his weekly volumes to a reprint of Mr 
Rennie’s entertaining little work on the subject.* Mr 
Rennie’s compilation—for it is more a collection of the 
observations of others than an original inquiry—is quite 
such a work as is calculated to find favour with young 
and miscellaneous readers. It is light, diffuse, and gos- 
siping; aiming at accuracy, yet never inane any 
dry or stern abstractions. The arrangement the 
subject is very obvious, and one that must be intelligible 
to every reader, however ignorant he may be of the 
science of ornithology. The form and structure of the 
nest constitute the basis of classification, and that with- 
out any reference to the natural order or family of the 
builder. Thus we have ‘ mining-birds,’ or such as dig 


* Bird-Architecture. By James Rennie, A.M. London: Charles 
Knight; 1844. 
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burrows for the nestling of their young; ‘ ground- 
builders,” which merely scrape a hollow in the exposed 
surface; ‘mason-birds, that build nests of clay and 
mud; ‘carpenter- birds,’ that hew out chambers in 
decayed trees ; ‘ basket-makers,’ that construct cradles of 
twigs and branches; ‘ weavers,’ that weave a compact 
fabric of moss and wool; ‘tailor-birds,’ that actually 
sew leaves together with the artistical skill of a Stultz ; 
and many others, all constructing fabrics the most per- 
fectly adapted for the object intended. Mr Rennie gives 
several examples under each head, notices the deviations 
which situation and climate occasionally give rise to, 
and generally mentions some anecdote calculated to 
win the attention, and thereby to fix the facts on the 
memory of his readers. We shall glean a few examples 
from his pages, illustrative of the arrangement above 
alluded to :— 

Among mining-birds, the bank swallow is perhaps the 
best known to ordinary readers; but we select the 
puffin, a diving-bird, remarkable for the singular form 
of its bill, which resembles two very short blades of a 
knife applied one against the other by the edge, so as 
to form a sort of triangle, but longer than it is broad, 
and channeled transversely with three or four little 
| furrows near the point. ‘In the breeding season, nume- 
rous troops of them visit’several places on our coasts, 
partic y the small island of Priestholm, near Angle- 
sey, which might well be called puffin-land, as the whole 

appears literally covered with them. Soon after 
their arrival in May, they prepare for breeding, and it 
is said the male, contrary to the usual economy of birds, 
undertakes the hardest part of the labour. He begins 
by scraping up a hole in the sand not far-from the 
shore ; and after having got to some depth, he throws 
himself on his back, and with his powerful bill as a 
digger, and his broad feet to remove the rubbish, he 
excavates a burrow, with several windings and turnings, 
from eight to ten feet deep. He prefers, where he can 
| find a stone, to dig under it, in order that his retreat 
may be more securely fortified. Whilst thus employed, 
the birds are so intent upon their work, that they are 
easily caught by the hand. 

‘ This bird, like others which burrow in similar loca- 
lities, is accused of dispossessing the rabbits, the legiti- 
mate proprietors of the soil, and even of killing and 
devouring their young. But it would require more 
authentic testimony than we have yet met with to con- 
vince us of this alleged robbery; the only apparent 
evidence being, that they are found burrowing along 
with rabbits in similar holes. If the puffin, however, is 
really a robber of rabbit-burrows, it is too formidably 
| armed to allow of retaliation with impunity, and few 
birds or beasts venture to attack it in its retreat. 
Sometimes, however, as Jacobson tells us, the raven 
makes bold to offer battle ; but as soon as he approaches, 
the puffin catches him under the throat with her beak, 
and sticks her claws into his breast, till he screams out 
with pain, and tries to get away; but the puffin keeps 
fast hold of him, and tumbles him about, till both fre- 
quently fall into the sea, where the raven is drowned, 
and the puffin returns in triumph to her nest. But 
should the raven at the first onset get hold of the 
puffin’s neck, he generally comes off victorious, kills 
the mother, and feasts on her eggs or her young.’ 

Ground-builders, 80 well illustrated by the partridge, 
are rife around us; but perhaps none of them possess 
the same interest as the ecider-duck, which yields the 
valuable down of commerce. ‘ It is not generally known, 
we believe, that any other bird thus robs herself of her 
own covering from maternal affection, besides the eider- 
duck, whose celebrity requires us to bestow upon it 
particular attention. For size, it approaches nearer to 
the goose than the duck, being above two feet long, and 
weighing about seven pounds. Its native country ex- 
tends from about 45 degrees north to the highest arctic 
latitudes hitherto explored, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica—the Farn Isles, off the coast of Northumberland, 


and the rocky islets beyond Portland, in the district of 


Maine, being the southern boundary of their breeding | 
places ; but they are only very plentiful in Behring’; | 
Straits, Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, and other arctic | 
regions. Selby, however, thinks that they might be | 
greatly increased in the Farn Islands by proper atten. | 
tion. \ 

* According to M. T. Brunnich, who wrote an express 
treatise on the natural history of the eider-duck, their | 
first object, after pairing, is to procure a suitable place | 
for their nest, preferring the shelter of a juniper-bush | 
where it can be had, and where there is no juniper, | 
contenting themselves with tufts of sea-grass, bundles | 
of sea-weed cast up by the tide, the crevices of rocks, | 
or any hollow place which they can find. Some of the | 
Icelandic proprietors of breeding-grounds, in order to | 
accommodate them, cut out holes in rows on the smooth | 
sloping banks, where they would not. otherwise build, 
but of which they gladly take possession when thus | 
scooped out. It is not a little remarkable that, like | 
several other sea-birds, they almost always select small | 
islands, their nests being seldom if ever found on the | 
shores of the mainland, or even of a large island. The | 
Icelanders are so well aware of this, that they have ex. | 
pended a great deal of labour in actually forming islands, 
by separating from the main island certain promontories | 
joined to it by narrow isthmuses. 

‘Both the male and the female eider-ducks work in | 
concert in building their nest, 'aying a rather coarse | 
foundation of drift grass, dry tangle, and sea-weed, 
which is collected in some quantity. Upon this rough 
mattress the female eider spreads a bed of the finest | 
down plucked from her own breast, and by no means 
sparingly, but, as Brunnich informs us, heaping it up, | 
so as to form a thick puffed roll quite round the nest. | 
When she is compelled to go in quest of food, after be- | 
ginning to sit, she carefully turns this marginal roll of | 
down over the eggs, to keep them warm till her return. | 
Martens says she mixes the down with moss; but as 
this is not recorded by any other observer, we think it | 
is not a little doubtful, particularly as, in the places 
chosen for nestling, she would find it no easy matter to | 
procure moss. It is worthy of remark, that though the | 
eider-duck lays only five or six eggs, “ it is not uncom- || 
mon to find more than even ten and upwards in the 
same nest, occupied by two females, which live together 
in perfect concord.” 

‘The quantity of down in each nest is said by Van | 
Troil to be about half a pound, which, by cleaning, is | 
reduced one half. By Pennant, who examined the eider’s | 
nests in the Farn Islands, off Northumberland, it is 
only estimated, when cleaned, at three-quarters of an 
ounce, and this was so elastic, as to fill the crown of the | 
largest hat. The difference of quantity in these two | 
accounts, theoretically ascribed by the translators of | 
Buffon to difference of climate, may have arisen from |, 
the one being the first, and the other the second or 
third nest of the mother duck; for if the first nest be 
plundered of its down, though she immediately builds a 
second, she cannot furnish it with the same quantity as 
before ; and if forced to build a third time, having then 
stripped her breast of all she could spare, the male is 
said to furnish what is wanting, which is recognised as 
being considerably whiter than the female’s. When the 
nest is not robbed, it is said that he furnishes none. 

‘The down taken from the nests becomes a valuable 
article of commerce, being sold, when cleaned, for three 
rix-dollars (twelve shillings) a pound. In 1750, the Ice- 
landic company sold down amounting in value to about | 
L.850, besides what was sent directly to Gluckstadt. 
Little or none of it is used in the country where it is 
found. In that rough climate, as Buffon remarks, the 
hardy hunter, clothed in a bear-skin cloak, enjoys in his 
solitary hut a peaceful, perhaps a profound sleep, while, | 
in polished nations, the man of ambition, stretched upon | 
a bed of eider-down, and under a gilded roof, secks in | 
vain to procure the sweets of repose.’ 

Of mason-birds, the common window-swallow is one of | 
the best, as it is one of the most familiar examples ; and 
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ignorance prevails regarding its mode of pro- 
According to the theory,’ says Mr Rennie, 
acquired their first notions of architecture 

we are told that Doxius, the inventor of 

clay houses, took the hint from swallows; and Aristotle 
thinks there is more ingenuity displayed in the con- 
ion of these nests than in some of the greater 
efforts of human intelligence. We cannot, however, 
ive the swallows the credit of one feat of contrivance 
ich we find echoed from one author to another, from 
iny, Plutarch, and St Basil, down to the Abbé de 
la Pluche and Mrs Charlotte Smith. “It is curious,” 
says the latter, as if from personal remark, “to ob- 


|| serve them dipping their breasts swiftly into pools, and 
|| then immediately resorting to their nests to temper 


the mortar with the moisture.” “I have frequently 


| geen from my window,” says the Abbé, “the swallow 
|| either beginning or repairing her nest, which is a struc- 


| ture entirely different from all others. 


She wants 


| peither wood, nor hay, nor bands, but knows how to 
| make a kind of plaster, or rather cement, with which 
| she erects a dwelling equally secure and convenient for 
|| herself and all her family. She has no vessels to receive 


the water she uses, nor a barrow to convey her sand, 


|| nor a shovel to mix her mortar; but I have seen her 


|| pronouncing them to be altogether fabulous. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
|| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| admirable. 


pass and repass over the basin in the parterre: she 
raises her wings, and wets her breast on the surface of 
the water, after which she sheds the dew over the dust, 
and then tempers and works it up with her bill.” Gold- 
smith also says, “ The nest is built with mud from some 
neighbouring brook, well-tempered with the bill moist- 
ened with water, for the better adhesion.” The ancient 


| account of the swallow’s nest, given by Pliny, runs thus: 


“Surely in no one thing is the wit of silly birds more 
The swallows frame their nests of clay and 
earth, but they strengthen and make them fast with 
straw. In case at any time they cannot meet with soft 
and tough clay, for want thereof they drench and wet 
their feathers with good store of water, and then be- 
strew them over with dust.” 

‘However plausible these several modes of making 


_ building-mortar may appear, we have no hesitation in 


Swallows, 


| we admit, may be frequently seen both drinking and 
| washing on the wing, and also collecting mud from 


| cart-ruts and other places. 


But they never carry water 


| in their bills or on their feathers. They are incapable 
| of performing either operation, for they want the neces- 
| sary muscles to carry water in their mouths, as we can 

do, and whatever water might adhere to their feathers, 


would be instantly shaken off in flying; for, according 
to our observations, it runs off from them as it does 
from the feathers of ducks and other waterfowl. Be- 
sides, their inability to find materials sufficiently moist, 
is a supposition altogether improbable, with respect to a 
bird of such powerful wing, whose flight is so excursive, 
and usually in the vicinity of water. 

‘That some liquid is requisite, however, to make their 


_mortar more adhesive, will be evident to any person 


| who will take the trouble of picking up a little mud 


from the same place where the swallows collect it, and 
endeavour to make it adhere to a wall as they do their 
nests. We have more than once tried such an experi- 


|| ment without success. We have further ascertained, 
|| by examining nests during the process of building, that 
|| the portion of clay just added is considerably more moist 
|| than that of the ruts from which it has been taken. 
|| The natural conclusion is, that the swallows employ 


some salivary fluid besides the water which may be in 
the mud. That this is the fact, and not a fancy, we 
shall find numerous occasions to prove as we p 

That the bird moistens the clay with saliva, is con- 
firmed by anatomical examination, the presence of large 


|| salivary glands being shown upon dissection.’ 


Come we next to carpenters ; and of these Wilson’s 
account of the golden-winged woodpecker is equally 
graphic and illustrative :—‘ About the middle of May,’ 
says he, ‘the male and female look out for a suitable 


place for the reception of their eggs and young. An 
apple, pear, or cherry-tree, often in the near neighbour- 
hood of the farm-house, is generally pitched upon for 
this purpose. The tree is minutely reconnoitred for 
several days previous to the operation, and the work is 
first begun by the male, who cuts out a hole in the solid 
wood, as circular as if described with a pair of com- 
passes. He is occasionally relieved by the female, both 
parties working with the most indefatigable diligence. 
The direction of the hole, if made in the body of the 
tree, is generally downwards, by an angle of thirty or 
forty degrees, for the distance of six or eight inches, 
and then straight down for ten or twelve more; within, 
roomy, capacious, and as smooth as if polished by the 
cabinetmaker ; but the entrance is judiciously left just 
so large as to admit the body of the owner. During 
this labour they regularly carry out the chips, often 
strewing them at a distance to prevent suspicion. This 
operation sometimes occupies the chief part of a week. 
The female, before she begins to lay, often visits the 
place, passes out and in, examines every part, both of 
the exterior and interior, with great attention, as every 
prudent tenant of a new house ought to do, and at 
length takes complete possession. The eggs are gene- 
rally six, pure white, and laid on the smooth bottom of 
the cavity.’ 

The platform-builders are well represented by the com- 
mon ring-dove and wood-pigeon, the eagle, osprey, stork, 
heron, and the like ; the dasket-makers by the jay, rook, 
and grosbeaks, the latter of which form their nests in a 
very ingenious manner. They are formed by long grass 
woven together in the shape of a bottle, and suspended, 
neck downwards, from the extremity of a flexible branch, 
the more effectually to secure the eggs and young brood 
from serpents, monkeys, squirrels, and birds of prey. 
These nests contain several apartments appropriated to 
different purposes ; in one the hen performs the office 
of incubation; another, consisting of a little thatched 
roof, and covering a perch, without a bottom, is occupi 
by the male, who, with his chirping note, cheers the 
female during her maternal duties. Some of the gros- 
beaks even live in communities, erecting by their joint 
labours an enormous canopy among the boughs of some 
large tree, and building under this shelter their respec- 
tive apartments! The weavers are numerous, and repre- 
sented by those which weave their nests of moss, wool, 
and the like; the felt-makers, such as proceed a step 
further, like the common chaffinch, and form a felt- 
ing of hair, &c. to line their structures; while the 
tailors outstrip even these in ingenuity, and absolutely 
sew and knit leaves and fibres together in such a man- 
ner, that one is almost tempted to join the American 
lady who once asked Wilson, half in jest and half in ear- 
nest, ‘if it were not possible to learn these birds to darn 
stockings.’ Many of these ‘tailors’ sew the leaves to- 
gether merely for the purpose of concealing their nests, 
others suspend their knitted fabrics from twigs; but the 
tailor-bird of the East, says Darwin, ‘ will not trust its 
nest to the extremity of a tender twig, but makes one 
more advance to safety by fixing it to the leaf itself. 
It picks up a dead leaf, and sews it to the side of a living 
one, its slender bill being its needle, and its thread some 
fine fibres; the lining consists of feathers, gossamer, and 
down; its eggs are white; the colour of the bird light 
yellow; its length three inches; its weight three-six- 
teenths of an ounce; so that the maicrials of the nest 
and the weight of the bird are not likely to draw down 
a habitation so slightly suspended. A nest of this bird 
is preserved in the British Museum.’ 

After the tailors we hac she cementers and dome- 
builders—the latter of which, as the wren, tom-tit, &c. 
carry the science (if we may so speak) of nest-building to 
perfection. In the nests of these we find not only con- 
cealment and stability, but a warmth and comfort un- 
equalled—the whole structure resembling a hollow globe, 
to which admittance is gained by the narrowest possible 
entrance. Ingenious as all these bui carpenters, 
weavers, and tailors are, there is a race still unnoticed, 
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which far excels them in subtilty and acumen, as they 
—like some among a higher class of bipeds—live gentle- 
men and ladies at large, making others do the drudgery 
of the nursery for them. These are ite birds, re- 
presented by the cuckoo and cow-bunting, who, having 
studied the principle of cui bono with more policy than 
honesty, think others very well off if they have the 
honour of nursing their about-to-be gentlemanly 


y: 

But it is not only with the mere description of struc- 
tures that Mr Rennie occupies his pages; there is much 
sound observation and pleasing anecdote relative to the 
habits and manners of the feathered races. To these, 
however, our space will not permit us to advert; but 
we can assure those who have a leisure hour to spend, 
and especially the young, that they will find in this 
little volume a perfect treasure of entertaining and in- 
structive reading. 


EFFECT OF CHEAP FARES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of a daily newspaper furnishes some 
interesting information respecting the pleasure-trips 
between London and Gravesend, the cheapness of which 
brings them within the means of the industrious classes, 
who most need occasional. relaxation and fresh air. To 
those unacquainted with that district of England, it may 
be necessary to state that Gravesend is a town situated 
about twenty-eight miles east from London, on the 
southern bank of the river Thames, near to its mouth. 
Its position is salubrious, and it boasts of an eminence 
which already rivals the celebrity of the far-famed 
Primrose-hill, to which the denizens of the metropolis 
were wont to repair before the mighty power of steam 
was enployed to convey them to the more distant 
regions of Gravesend and ‘ Windmill-hill.’ The little 
town is also provided with every requisite accommoda- 
tion for temporary refreshment; one of the most ex- 
tensive bathing-houses in England, and numerous 
machines for those who prefer a dip in the running 
stream, which is here slightly salted by its near neigh- 
bourhood to the sea. In short, no locality could pos- 
sibly present a greater number of advantages to persons 
wh», in search of change of scene and air, are obliged 
to crowd the largest share of enjoyment into the shortest 
space of time. 

To show how eagerly the humbler classes seize oppor- 
tunities of healthful enjoyment when they are offered, 
we need only state the following facts. It appears that 
for the last ten years the steamboats which . plied 
between London Bridge and Gravesend—belonging, as 
they do, to rival proprietary companies—have, from a 
spirit of competition, been gradually reducing their fares, 
till these have reached the minimum rates of 6d. for gach 
passenger in the fore, and 9d. in the after-cabin, aver- 
aging about a farthing per mile. We learn that, during 
the four months between the Ist of June and the 30th 
of September 1844, no fewer than 1,546,923 passengers 
have been conveyed between the two places; a number 
exceeding three-fourths of the entire population of the 
great metropolis!* These facts also show the great 
utility of moderate competition and low fares, not only 
to the public, but to those who are generally supposed 
to suffer from them. It is understood that when the fares 
were treble and quadruple what they are at present, the 
affairs of the two great competing companies (known as 
the ‘ Star’ and the ‘ Diamond’) were in by no means a 
flourishing condition. But as rivalry gradually dimi- 
nished the charges, so in an increased ratio was the pas- 
senger-traffic augmented; and so, of course, did the 
pecuniary concerns of each company flourish, till, find- 
ing themsclves, as well as the public, gainers, they came 
to an amicable understanding, and so judiciously united 


* Which is not quite two millions. The number of passengers to 

is easily ascertained from the circumstance of there 

being two piers at that place, for the use of which the steamboat 
proprietors pay a trifling poll-tax on each voyager. 


fares at the minimum rate. New companies in the 


meantime started, who are now of course obliged ty | 


run their boats for the same fares. The money re. 
ceived, through the adoption of these low rates, by all 
the London and Gravesend steam-packets was, duri 

the four months, L.49,952, 14s. 5d. By far the greater 
portion of this sum was received from decidedly the 
poorer classes of society; and to their credit be it 
stated, that—despite the occasional over-crowding of 


the vessels—the most prejudiced acknowledge that, | 
considering the ‘ seas of heads’ wandering about in 50 | 


small a place at the same time, it was not possible for 
them to conduct themselves with greater regularity and 
decorum. It must, however, be evident that a limit 


ought to be placed by law to the number of passengers | 


in each of these not very roomy boats; for sometimes 
1200, and even 1500 persons, are known to have been 
carried at one trip. The great object to be attained is 
fresh air, and a large proportion of the congregated pas. 
sengers are obliged to be stewed up in close cabins. Yet 
it appears that discomfort is the chief objection ; for, 
strange as it may appear, accidents are rare; the whole 
million and a half of passengers were conveyed ‘ with- 
out one single accident occurring to human life. [ 
think,’ adds our authority, ‘the public have cause for 
congratulation ; and to the different companies the 
greatest credit is due for the care taken, and the ex- 
treme skilfulness displayed, in the management of their 
boats.’ 

We feel great pleasure in recording these facts, chiefly 
because they show to the steamboat, railroad, and 
other great conveyance companies, that low fares, while 
the means of indulging the hard-working classes with 
health and recreation, are, commercially speaking, 
decidedly profitable. The history of the well-managed 
Gravesend companies proves the fact. If that, however, 
should not be sufficiently convincing, a glance at the 
recent proceedings of the Brighton railway proprietary 
will substantiate it beyond question. Recently, the 
managers of that hitherto not very successful specu- 
lation have adopted the cheap excursion system, and 
with such success, that their affairs have improved to 
a degree which has proved highly satisfactory to the 
shareholders. 

We may, in conclusion, state generally our opinion, 
that the great locomotive companies of this country 
have, up to the present time, acted too exclusively 
on the principle of making all their arrangements with 
the object of gaining the patronage of the few rich, 
instead of that of the many poor. They are, however, 
now beginning to learn that thirty shillings, paid out 
of thirty different leather pouches, are more valuable 
than a pound paid out of one silk purse. 


RAG FAIR. 


WE translate the following account of a curious corner 
of East London from the Revue des Deux Mondes, adding 
such information of our own as may be necessary. The 
passage occurs in one of a series of articles by M. Léon 
Faucher, entitled Studies of England (Etudes sur [’ An- 
gleterre). , 

‘ At Whitechapel [near to which Rag Fair is situated], 
were it not for the incessant fog of the climate, one 
might fancy one’s self in a southern city. The counte- 
nances met with have nothing English in them ; the pre- 
vailing habits are those of Toledo Street, Naples, of the 
suburb of St John at Marseilles, or of the Rue Mouffe- 
taud in Paris.’ [This is accounted for by the number 
of foreigners and their descendants who reside in this 
quarter of London. After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes in 1685, some thousands of Frenchmen settled 
in Spitalfields, which is close to Whitechapel, and com- 
menced the silk manufactory, for which that parish is 
famous. Hosts of Italian and other foreign emigrants 
also crowd ther in this quarter; which, being near 
the docks, is daily paraded by sailors from every port in 


their interests, as to enable them to fix permanently the | 
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the world.] ‘ Most of the English live shut up in their 
! houses, Which are the castles of private life; but all the 
| vagabond population of Whitechapel live in the streets. 
-looking women are seated on the steps of the 
doors, or sew at the open windows, the better to see the 
crowd. Dealers in dressed food cook in the 
, 80 that the stench of vegetables and fish arising 
their frying-pans fill the crossways. Fruit-sellers 
and old clothesmen solicit the passengers to buy their 
wares. The cries of hawkers, the sounds of conversation 
either carried on upon the pavement, or from window 
to window, the squalling of children, the songs bawled 
from the interior of public-houses—all forming a scene 
the southern gaiety of which bewilders the spectator, 
and almost m him doubt that he is but a short dis- 
tance from the Tower of London, and from the boun- 
daries of the city. 
‘To form a perfect judgment of this population, it is 


| necessary to visit the rag market, or, more properly, 
| “Rag Fair.” 
|| arag market for more than a hundred and fifty years ; 


The place is still, and has been used as 
for Daniel Defoe makes it the scene of the arrest of 


| Colonel Jack, one of his heroes. In point of fact, the 
| scenes which take place even now appear to belong to a 


time far remote from modern civilisation. The market 
is held in an open space between heaps of rubbish.’ 
[Formerly, Rag Fair was nothing more than a street 
with houses on each side. A few years since, they were 
pulled down, and have not been rebufit.] ‘This open 
space is accessible through two narrow lanes. A covered 
shed occupies the middle; but the crowd of buyers and 
sellers which besieges it is so large, that most of the 
transactions are carried on outside. Towards four 
o'clock in the afternoon Rag Fair begins to get animated. 
Two or three thousand Jews spread themselves over the 
, by turns buyers and sellers of the same articles.’ 
The visitor to any part of London will have remarked 
| the constant cry of ‘Clo! clo! clo!’ (clothes), which 


| assails his ears from early morning till mid-day. This 
| proceeds entirely from the Jews who perambulate the 
| town for the purpose of buying old clothes, rags, or 


| anything for which they can find a market. Besides 
| these, a vast number not only of Jews, but Jewesses, 
| hawk about china, glass, &c. which they barter against 
| cast-off garments. In the afternoon they all meet in 
| Rag Fair, and make such purchases of or exchanges 
| with their brethren as may be eventually profitable ; for 
| the Jew, besides seeking for old clothes, is constantly 
| on the keen watch for new markets. If he find out, for 
| instance, that an individual wants a particular article, 
| he will get it for him, be it what it may. He goes to 

Rag Fair, first finds out who has got the merchandise 
| he requires, and then learns the kind of things the 

holder of what he covets may happen to stand in need 
| of. He then sets in motion an elaborate process of 
| barter. Beginning with old clothes, he chops and 
| changes one thing for another till he gets what he 
| wants. Thus M. Faucher is right in saying that the 
| Jews are in turn buyers and sellers of the same 
| articles, But every transaction begins with old clothes, 
| which may be said to be the currency of Rag Fair.] 

‘It is amusing to hear with what an earnest air, and 
in what pompous terms, they will vaunt the excellence 
of their miserable merchandise. “ First-rate coat! 
superfine cloth!” cries one while holding up a great- 
coat worn threadbare at the seams, and which has 
—_ from master to servant before falling into the 
ew's bag. “Splendid hat!” bawls a second; “ beau- 
tiful gown!” cries a third, displaying a faded silk dress 
which has served for three generations. All of these 
tags, however, have their price, and everything finds a 

r. This sort of merchandise is piled up in 
cellars in the neighbourhood, thus transformed into rag 
warehouses.’ [A vast quantity of tattered apparel is 
shipped for Ireland, the colonies, and other places. 
When the threads of the cloth can no longer be kept 
a? it is bought by the manufacturers of coarse 
papers. 


‘The market price of rags has its rises and falls as 
well as that of corn or public securities. Like the 
former, the price depends on the abundance or rarity of 
the supply, and the merchants arriving every minute, 
bending under the weight of their enormous bags, vary 
the price of the stock at each instant. Though instances 
of dishonesty may be expected in such an assembly, 
yet they are extremely rare. Jews will not cheat one 
another.’ 


READING ALOUD IN WORKSHOPS. 


Tue following sensible and useful letter, from a workin 
man in Dundee, is printed word for word as we receive 
it :— 

GENTLEMEN—Reading a few well-timed remarks in your 
Journal of yesterday (October 19) relative to the too much 
neglected, but necessary practice of reading aloud, has in- | 
duced me to send you the following brief account of the 
system at present practised by the hacklers of Dundee 
(and the same may be said of the whole fiax-dressing body | 
throughout Scotland) :— 

Every large mill has one, two, three or more hack- | 
ling-shops attached. Each shop, however limited the | 
number of workmen employed, gets one local newspaper, | 
and one Edinburgh, Glasgow, or London newspaper, the | 
workmen appointing a man for collecting the subscriptions, 
and looking after the regularly receiving the papers. A | 
little squabbling at times takes place about the propriety 
of ordering certain papers, the continuing or discontinuing 
them ; but this is quickly settled by the president* rey | 
up the number of votes for each paper, the minority o' 
course giving in to the majority ; but in cases where the | 
voting is nearly equal, the paper of each party is subscribed | 
for alternately ; and very often, when there are two-thirds | 
of the workmen of any shop for one paper, and one-third | 
for another, then one paper comes two weeks successively, 
and the paper of the other party comes once in three weeks. 
One shop also gives another shop papers in exchange ; by 
this means it is no uncommon thing for a shop to have one 
ag ah each Cay in the week, apart from cheap periodicals. | 

Zach man is expected to read an equal share of any 
paper, whether he is pleased with it or not, so that the 
majority think it should be read ; however, there is no 
compelling any one to read, and it is a very rare occurrence 
for any one to refuse. Should the shop be too large for 
some individuals being able to make themselves heard, 
then they must find some one else to read for them, which 
is easily done by working for the reader till he has read 
his column or share. After everything of any importance 
has been read, each workman generally gives his opinion 
upon this or that speech, town-council proceedings, &c. &e. 
I have often wished some of our worthy M.P.’s could just 
have heard a few of the unsophisticated remarks made u 
some of their rapturously-received speeches ; for in hackling- 
shops it is the matter of a speech that is looked to, not the 
language—the utility of a debate, not the length nor the | 
cleverness displayed. By this means the flax-dressers, as | 
a body, have become better informed than any other class | 
of working-men, and, as a natural consequence, become more 
intelligent. Many who have learned the flax- ing busi- 
ness, and could neither read nor write when they com- 
menced, have, by means of reading aloud—that is, in 
hearing others read—have actually forced through 
shame to learn what they might in all probability have 
remained ignorant of ; and I have heard many a pred 
reader boast that a few years ago he ‘ couldna’ tell a B by 
a bull's foot!’ It may be said “4 some that it would be a 
means of causing men to neglect their work, should readi 
in shops become general ; but it is a remarkable fact, that 
in those hackling-shops where most papers or books are 
read, most work is done. The cost of the papers is a mere 
trifle, for each paper sells for at least two-thirds of its 
value ; some of the workmen buying, reads for the evening, 
for the benefit of their families ; and the paper ‘ 
when a few days old, to send to some distant friend ; some 
papers sell for their full value. Your Journal in 

rings from three-halfpence to twopence each week, so 
that a farthing or nny is generally over, to help to 
make 5 bes deficiency of something else. Were our wages 
a little better (and our masters tell us they could afford to 


* Each hackling-shop has a president. 
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give more, but that they will only give us it if some one 
else does; none will make a i ; we are against 
strikes, and our masters only laugh at us), and our work- 
sh a little healthier*—our homes a 


can make what use of this you please. I am, gentle- 
men, your very obedient servant, Wituiam Hay. 


ORANGE GROVES OF ST MICHAEL. 


The orange plantations or quintas of St Michael are of 
extent, always encircled by a wall from fifteen to 
twenty feet high, and within a thick plantation-belt of the 
faya, cedar-tree, fern, birch, &c. to protect the orange-trees 
from the sea-breezes. The trees are jpagated from 
shoots or es pee which are bent at the lower end into the 
ground, and covered with soil until roots begin to strike, 
when they are separated from the t stem, and trans- 
ted into a small excavated well about three fect deep 
with pieces of lava, and surrounded at the top by 
jons of laurel, young faya, and broom), until the 
orange-plants are sufficiently strong, at which period 
the plantations immediately round them are removed, 
and each plant to shoot up and flourish, after which 
no farther care is taken of it, beyond tarring occasion- 
to prevent injury by insects ; and it in time 
out with the majestic luxuriance of a chestnut- 
In this country it only requires seven years to bring 
plantation to good bearing ; and each tree, on 
arriving at full growth a few years afters, will then annu- 
ally, upon an average, produce from 12,000 to 16,000 
: a gentleman told me he had once gathered 
36,000. The crops are purchased, previous to their arriv- 
at a state of maturity, by the merchants, who ascer- 
the value of the year’s probable produce through the 
medium of experienced men, and then make their offer 
pe capge 26 The men thus employed to value orange crops 
a livelihood thereby ; and such is the skill whereto 
attain, that by i once through a plantation, 
giving a glance at the trees, they are enabled 
to state, with the most astonishing accuracy, on what 
number of boxes the hant may calculat 
however, quite a matter of 
&s orange crops are a very uncertain y; 
to various casualtics between the sine thay thus valued 
and the gathering. For instance, a continuance of cold 


of the unripe, and fruit, mingle 
their beauties with the thick dark fol of the trees ; and 
when the bright ‘odoriferous blossom diffuses a sweetness 
through the surrounding neighbourhood which is quite 
delicious.—Boid’s Western Islands, : 


COMMON USE OF METALS. 


If a convineing and familiar proof of the extensive ap- 
plication of the metals to the common purposes of life 
were required, we need only refer to the case of many a 


common cottager, who could not carry on his daily con- | 4 


cerns and occupations without the assistance of several of 
these substances. He could not, for instance, make his 
larger purchases, nor pay his rent, without silver, gold, and 
copper. Without iron, he could neither dig, nor plough, 
nor reap; and, with respect to his habitation, there is 
scarcely a of the structure itself, or of the furniture 
contained in it, which is not held together, to a greater or 
less extent, by means of the same metal ; and many articles 
are cither entirely of iron, or of iron partially and super- 
ficially coated with tin. Zinc, and copper, and antimony, 
and lead, and tin, are component parts of his 

brazen utensils. Quicksilver is a main ingredient in the 
metallic coating of his humble mirror: cobalt and plati 
and metals perhaps more rare and costly than t! as 
chrome, are employed in the glazing of his drinking-cups 
and jugs. And, if he be the possessor of a fowling-piece, 


arsenic must be added to the foregoing list, as an ingredient 
in the shot with which he charges it ; for it is arsenic 
which enables the shot, during the process of its granula. 
tion, to acquire that delicately spherical form by which it 
is characterised. So that of the whole number of metals 
made use of by society at large for common 

amounting to no less than twenty, more than of these 
are either directly used by the mt, or enter into the 
composition of the furniture and implements employed by 

fidd. 


TLL LOVE NO MORE. 
BY S. W. PARTRIDGE. 
T'Lt love no more, said I, in sullen mood ; 
The world is wholly selfish, false, and vain ; 
The generous heart but courts ingratitude, 
And friendship woos but insult and disdain : 
Far from a cold and worthless world I'll haste, 
Why should my best affections unrequited waste ? 


I fled the busy throng, and turned my feet 
Where towering trees in sunny dells rejoice, 
But all things seemed, amid my lone retreat, 
To mourn my stern resolve, and chide my choice ; 
All urged me, so methought, to turn again, 
And with a hopeful trust to love my fellow-men. 


Above my head the branches fondly wreathed, 

The social birds flew joyous to and fro, 

The flowrets in each other’s bosom breathed— 

Nothing was lonely in its joy or wo; 

Loving and loved, unvexed by wrath and strife, 
Each felt, or seemed to feel, that love alone is life. 


Even with the meanest and most hurtful things, 

The sweetest flowers would fondly intertwine ; 

Around the thistle see the woodbine clings, 

And ‘neath the nightshade blooms the eglantine : 

None was teo worthless to be loved, and none 
Too proud or falsely pure his brother to disown. 


Shame on thee, sour mistrusting heart, I cried ; 

Back to thy fellows and to faith again ; 

In truth and love unweariedly confide, 

And let thy charity thy strength sustain : 

Wouldst thou with foul distrust defile hope’s spring, 
Amid a loving world the sole unloving thing ? 


WASTE OF TIME. { 
The proverbial oracles of our parsimonious ancestors have | 
informed us that the fatal waste of fortune is by small ex- 
penses, by the profusion of sums too little singly to alarm | 
our and which we never suffer ourselves to,con- 


that 
past 
minutes, and endeavour to let no i 

less to the d. An Italian pher expressed in 

his motto t time was his estate; an estate, indeed, 

that will produce nothing without cultivation, but will | 
always abundantly repay the labours of industry, and | 
satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part of it be | 
suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun by | 
noxious plants, or laid out for show rather than for use.— 
‘ohnson. i 


DUTIES OF DAILY LIFE. 


sists in the assiduous 
long to their own proper calling.— Tucker. 
Published 


96 Miller Glasgow) ; and, with their 
Orr, Amen Corner, London.—Printed by 
Edinburgh. 
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they in another station, while the chief wisdom of ife.con- | 
discharge 
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of those duties which be- | 
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